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CHAUCER’S CLASSICISM. 


ERHAPS no two words, outside the realm of theology, 
are more fraught with associations of clash and contest, 
of wars and rumors of wars, than the words Romanticism 
and Classicism. Each has been used as a term of deep 
contempt and of reverent admiration, and.even yet we find 
critics at variance as to their significance. One affirms that 
classicism is in the last analysis essentially romantic; another 
asserts that the two are at opposite poles of the literary 
world; and a third —the loveliest as the subtlest of literary 
appreciators — while pointing out the differences, hints, with 
one of his own peculiar touches, at the time when ‘in that 
House Beautiful which the creative minds of all generations 
. are always building together for the refreshment of the 
human spirit,’ all oppositions between the two shall cease.! 

Yet the names stand for two tendencies, whose divergence 
is, we may confidently say, as old as art,—as old as human 
nature itself, since in human nature it is based; tendencies of 
which the two Greek tragedians are surely not the earliest 
embodiment, as they are not the latest. 

Freeing ourselves, then, from any associations of praise or 
blame attached to the terms, we find that one of them is com- 
paratively easy to define. The critics— Pater, Brunetiére, 
Sainte-Beuve — seem to unite in attributing to classicism the 
qualities of measure, poise, sanity; making it not so much 
any one quality as a certain relation between qualities. Thus 
Brunetiére, who is by temperament best fitted to give the 
classic spirit its most sympathetic interpretation: ‘Ce qui 
constitue proprement un classique, c’est l’équilibre en lui de 
toutes les facultés qui concourent a la perfection de l’qguvre 


1 Pater: Postscript; Appreciations, p. 241. 
111 
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d’art, une santé de I’intelligence, comme la santé du corps est 
l’équilibre des forces qui résiste 4 la mort. Un classique est 4 


classique parce que dans son ceuvre toutes les facultés trou- 
vent chacune son légitime emploi,—sans que |’imagination 
y prenne le pas sur la raison, sans que la logique y alourdisse 
l’essor de l’imagination, sans que le sentiment y empiéte sur 
les droits du bon sens, sans que le bon sens y refroidisse la 
chaleur du sentiment, sans que le fond s’y laisse entrevoir 
dépouillé de ce qu’il doit emprunter d’autorité persuasive au 
charme de la forme, et sans que jamais enfin la forme y 
usurpe un intérét qui ne doit s'attacher qu’au fond.’! But, 
it may be objected, this is not classicism merely, this is per- 


fection! And, indeed, the writer’s classic sympathies may e 
have led him unconsciously from description into eulogy. 
Yet classicism must imply a kind of perfection, and the 


passage is set right if we qualify it by noting that it deals 
only with relative, not with absolute values, —that the ques- 
tion of greatness is not logically involved. The test would, 
for example, make Lanier’s little sonnet, 7/e Harlequin of 
Dreams, by virtue of its exquisite perfection, as truly classic 
as the Gdipus King. 

Classicism, then, is easily known; but the romantic spirit 
| is, like Euphorion, elusive. It is difficult to define, except in 
terms of negation and exclusion. Yet, as we think of Rous- 
seau and Hugo and Musset, of the youthful Schiller and 
Novalis, of Coleridge and Blake, we feel their kinship, de- 
spite their individual and national differences. The roman- 
ticists are always, though in varying degree, marked by /ack 





| of equilibrium, measure, poise; they stand for reaction j 

against convention. But this is unfairly negative. Pater 

| gives us the positive side: ‘It is the addition of strangeness ) 
to beauty that constitutes the romantic character in art; and, 
the desire of beauty being a fixed element in every artistic 
organization, it is the addition of curiosity to this desire of 
beauty that constitutes the romantic temper.’ * 


_~> 


1 Brunetiére: ‘Classiques et Romantiques’; /¢udes Critiques, III. pp. 302, 


303. 
2 Appreciations, p. 248. 
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This seems the most far-reaching and psychologically ade- 
quate suggestion that we have found. For it implies much. 
Traced out with regard to the art-product, this curiosity, this 
emphasis of strangeness in beauty, leads, as Pater points out, 
to neglect of perfection in form, everything else being sacri- 
ficed to this one purpose, — leads, sometimes, to the sacrifice 
of beauty itself; hence we get the grotesque, the passionate, 
the horrible — one thinks instantly of Coleridge and Musset 
and Hugo. Traced out in its subjective aspects, this curios- 
ity and emphasis of strangeness lead to introspection, the 
search after the hidden meaning of things, which sometimes 
finds new beauties, sometimes magnifies trifles into crises, and 
makes commonplaces momentous and fraught with signifi- 
cance ; — gives us, in short, the mystical temperament in all 
degrees of sanity, according to the physical and spiritual 
organization. And this helps us to interpret such natures as 
Blake and Novalis, or Shelley in some of his phases. 

But if the two tendencies, the classic and the romantic, are 
distinctly different, that is not to say that they may not be 
united in one individual. Brunetiére admits that they may, 
only stipulating that they be not confounded; and Pater 
suggests that even Sophocles shows romantic traits, nay, 
that the highest art results from a fusion of the two tempera- 
ments. Nor does it mean that classicism is always good and 
romanticism always: bad, or the reverse. If Pater is right, 
the two qualities — curiosity, dealing with matter, and sense 
of proportion, dealing with form—are both necessary and 
both excellent, while both may fail of excellence; the faults 
of romanticism being those of sentimentality, unpractical in- 
effectiveness, extravagance; the faults of classicism being 
those of commonplaceness and tame prettiness. 

To which of the two groups, then, does Chaucer belong? 
We may judge him in two ways: by his temperament, that 
is, psychologically; or, more objectively, by his works in 
their zsthetic and historic values. The first way may prove 
the only fair one, at least if we accept Brunetiére’s decision 
that a classic cannot exist until the language has reached 
perfection, and has freed itself from foreign influences. For 
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neither of these conditions is fulfilled in Chaucer’s time: the 
language was inchoate and transitional, and both language 
and people were strongly under French and Latin influence. 
Thus in Brunetiére’s somewhat narrow and rigid system 
Chaucer has no place; though, as the professed advocate of 
evolutionary theory in literature, Bruneti¢re might admit a 
growth in the direction of classicism in Chaucer’s spirit as it 
gradually freed itself from French and Italian influences, and 
made towards a more truly English ideal. 

In thinking of Chaucer’s writings, one trait occurs to us 
that might be considered, if not romantic, at least non- 
classic, that is, a lack of architectural proportion in them. 
It is not lack of form, for taken in detail they do show fine 
artistic modelling. But it is surely significant that of all 
his longer works not one is finished,—unless 7vot/us and 
Criseyde be called finished, because its story is told out. 
Moreover, all the structural value of this poem is of course 
due, not to Chaucer, but to Boccaccio, whose plans the Eng- 
lish poet used throughout, while refining his psychology. Of 
the other poems it may be argued that their incompleteness 
was perhaps due tu outside circumstances, and in the case 
of the Canterbury Tales this has special weight; but one can 
hardly suppose that the most propitious conditions would 
have made, for instance, the House of Fame an organically 
unified creation; its superficial resemblances to Dante’s 
poem make the differences all the more striking. And even 
in his ripest work — perhaps most of all there, because of 
its very ripeness—do we not feel that he had not within 
him an impelling and informing sense for the architectonics 
of his art? Yet one may hesitate before saying that this 
means anything for our purpose. If Chaucer had a fine 
sense of form and proportion in detail, but not, as it were, in 
the large, this may be only one way of saying that he was, 
when all is said, second-rate; it may mean, not that he was 
not a classicist, but that he was not a classicist of the first 
rank. 

More indicative is the lack in his works of any signs of 
such reaction from earlier conventions as could be called 
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romantic. His common sense saved him, to be sure, from 
the vapid prosing of his predecessors, but this is the reaction 
of common sense purely, the check by which the self-con- 
scious humorist saves himself in time from becoming dull ; 
and it was compatible in him with much conformity — the 
conformity that shows itself, to take a trifle as illustration, in 
his retention of the senseless and tiresome asseverations in 
use in his time. Compare him with Dante, who, a century 
earlier, had not been prevented by his worship of Virgil 
from striking out for himself into an entirely new form, 
in a wholly new spirit, and the difference becomes at once 
apparent. 

When we turn from the form to the content of the poems, 
a first impulse might be to class them, without question, as 
romantic. What are his stories about? Knights and ladies, 
adventure by land and sea, the very subject-matter which 
French and German romanticists turned to when they sought 
refuge from the garish present in the dim light of the Middle 
Ages, when they followed the call — 


Noch einmal sattelt mir den Hippogryfen, ihr Musen, 
Zum Ritt ins alte romantische Land ! 


But we must note that what is romantic to us may not — 
probably did not—seem so to Chaucer. If it is, perhaps, 
putting it too strongly to say that a knight and squire were 
to him as much a commonplace as to us a business man and 
his clerk, we may at least be sure that the terms had no 
such vague charm then as now. But what of Zrotlus and 
Criseyde? Was its subject-matter not practically as remote 
from him as from us? Ina way, yes; butin away, no. For 
the poets of Chaucer’s day, instead of feeling the mystery 
and dim suggestiveness of the past, drew the past to them, 
into the light of their own times, and made it commonplace. 
And it is significant that the illuminated margins of the old 
manuscripts pictured the Trojan heroes in the. full panoply 
of a medizval knight, and drew Hector as carried to his 
grave by tonsured monks. There is in the 7vot/us no sug- 
gestion that Chaucer felt in his subject the fascination of 
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antiquity, the fascination such as, for instance, Pater must 
have felt in the times of Aurelius Antoninus, and whose 
glamour rests over his wonderful romance. 

The truth is that, after all, the question is not one of re- 
moteness or nearness in subject-matter; this is comparatively 
external, as Pater! recognizes, when he calls Scott, who turned 
to the past, less romantic than Emily Bronté, who took the 
seemingly commonplace world about her and touched it into 
strangeness. The vital question is as to the poet's attitude 
towards his material; and thus we find ourselves at last 
forced into the psychological treatment. Is Chaucer’s tem- 
per of mind classic or romantic? If he had been born in 
the eighteenth century, would he have been more akin to 
Addison or to the forerunners of the later romantic reaction ? 

Two expressions, used by two critics temperamentally as 
far asunder as the poles, may indicate the answer. Arnold? 
speaks of the ‘shrewdness’ of Chaucer; Swinburne® of his 
‘composed and comfortable genius.’ Neither expression 
professes to be adequate, and, especially with Arnold’s, it is 
somewhat unfair to wrench them from their context; but, 
without pressing them too far, we feel their force. We feel, 
too, that they are expressions which might be applied to some 
among the classicists, but never to a romanticist, gva roman- 
ticist. And to Chaucer they apply very well—to the keen, 
reflective, perhaps slightly melancholy, artistic man of the 
world, with a relish for the humor and the irony of life, but 
no sensitiveness to what Novalis would have called its veiled 
secrets. Whether he dealt with the remote days of Troy 
town, or with his own English country-people, he gave to 
all the stamp of his sanely rational spirit, which was never 
oppressed by a sense of the mystery of things, nor over- 
powered by a divine curiosity to fathom this mystery. Allow- 
ing that there might still be 


Wel more thing then men han seen with yé,* 


1 Appreciations, pp. 244, 245. 

2*The Study of Poetry’; Zssays in Criticism, 2d series, p. 33- 
8 Miscellanies, p. 3- 

4 Prologue, Zhe Legend of Good Women, \. 11. 
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the poet yet summed up his practical philosophy in the 
words — one may picture the quiet smile about his eyes as 
he wrote: 

A thousand tymes have I herd men telle, 

That ther is joye in heven, and peyne in helle ; 

And I acorde wel that hit is so; 

But natheles, yit wot I wel also, 

That ther nis noon dwelling in this contree, 

That either hath in heven or helle y-be.' 


If he had lived in the days of romanticism he might have 
been outwardly tinged by it, for he was sensitive and recep- 
tive, —but a true romanticist he could hardly have been ; while 
among his predecessors he was rather akin to Boccaccio, 
whom he imitated, than to Dante, whose words, indeed, he 
borrowed, but whose mystical, romantic spirit he can never 


have caught or felt. 
ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE. 


Yate University. 


1 Prologue, The Legend of Good Women, Text B, ll. 1-6. 
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SOME NOTES ON CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 


BEG to submit the following notes on Chaucer's Prologue 

to the Canterbury Tales, and wish to state at the begin- 

ning that these notes are only selections from a great number 

of ‘Chauceriana,’ consisting of new parallels, textual emenda- 

tions, and explanatory matter, collected in the course of my 
work at the Chaucer Lexicon. 

The new parallels were yielded mainly by a verbal con- 
cordance to Gower’s Confessio Amantis, and by a word-index 
to Wycliffe’s Minor Writings. The explanatory matter was 
derived from a study of the historical, political, and legal 
documents of Chaucer’s time, from the writings of some of 
his contemporaries, and from the encyclopedic works at 
Chaucer’s disposal. It is especially the great Encyclopedia 
of Vincent de Beauvais, the Speculum Doctrinale, Historiale, et 
Naturale, which has not yet been used in as systematic and 
complete a way as it deserves, although the industry of the 
latest editor of Chaucer’s works has derived from it many 
a valuable elucidation of Chaucer’s text. 


v. 1. Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote 
The droghte of March | hath perced to the roote 
And bathed euery veyne | in swich licour 
Of which vertu | engendred is the flour 


v. 5. Whan Zephirus eck | with his swete breeth 
Inspired hath | in euery holt and heeth 
The tendre croppes . 


v. 9. And smale foweles | maken melodye 
That slepen al the nyght | with open ye 
So priketh hem nature in hir corages, ete. 


1 Verses 1, 9-10, 60, 91, 177, 2 


2, 245 














. 
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It is interesting and instructive to compare Chaucer’s 
highly artistic description of the awakening of nature in 
April with the plain style of the popular poet, who sings in 
the Harl. Ms. 2253 (ed. Boeddeker, p. 174): 


a) When pe nyhtegale singes, pe wodes waxen grene 
Lef & gras & blosme springes, in aueryl y wene. 


or 4) Bituene mersh & aueril 
when spray biginnep to springe 
pe lutel foul hap hire wyl 


on hyre lud to synge. 
— Lb. 147. 


Or the poet of A/isaundre (ed. Weber, p. 108) : 


a) In tyme of May the nyghtyngale 
In wode makith miry gale ; 
So doth the foules grete and smale, 
Some on hulle, som on dale. 


6) Averel geveth mury shoures 


The foulis syngith than spryngith the flouris. 
— /b. 287. 


Does Chaucer not show himself by this contrast as the 
great pupil of the Renaissance? 

This becomes more evident still if we compare his ‘ Intro- 
ductory verses’ with the passages Skeat quotes from Vincent 
de Beauvais and Guido dalle Colonne. 1 wish to add another 
passage from Guido’s Historia Trotana (ed. Strassburg, 1486, 
cap. 56) and one from Bartholomzeus (Glanvilla), De Proprie- 
tatibus Rerum (ed. Strassburg, 1505) : 


a) De horeste vindicante mortem patris in morte matris et 


recuperatione regnt sut. 


[Fol. 80°] Tempus enim erat quo iam sol tauri signum intrau- 
erat. tune cum prata virerent & vernarent. flores in arboribus 
redolentes ruberent. rose in viridibus rubis earum & in dulcibus 
cantibus philomene dulci modulamine citharisarent Tunc cum esset 
mensis ille maius qui horum ductor est omnium & blandus alumnus 
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ipsorum tunc Horestes cum rege forense ... mecenas accele- 


rant,! 


6) The passage from Bartholomzus, De Propr. Rerum, Lib. 
5 ae ef. 

Ver est principium anni cuius initium est quando sol in prima 
parte arietis consistit & contra septentrionem per rectam lineam 
ascendere incipit. ... Durat autem tempus veris vsque in finem 
geminorum quantum .s. sol discurrit per tria signa. quorum vnum 
quidque habet suum mensem ad tempus vernale pertinentem. Pri- 
mus mensis est arietis incipiens a .xviij. die martii vsque in .xvij. 
diem aprilis. Secundus est tauri incipiens a .xvij. die aprilis vsque ad 
.xviij. diem maij. Tertius est geminorum incipiens a .xviij. die maij 
vsque ad .xvij. diem iu[n]j. Est autem vernum tempus inter frigidum 
et calidum maxime temperatum. inter hyemem et estatem medium; 
qualitatum vtriusque participatiuum. quum sanguis tunc incipit mul- 
tiplicari in corpore animali: & humores qui in hyemali frigore 
constricti fuerant & compacti: calore vernali moueri incipiunt & dis- 
solui. Ver autem in suis qualitatibus temperatum : sanissimum tempus 
est: & minime mortiferum ac infirmum vt dicit Const. & Gal. ... 
Vernum insuper tempus terram diu clausam & pro frigore constrictam 
aperit: et radices & herbas in terra latentes producit. floribus & 
herbis terram renouat. Aues ad garritum & amorem sollicitat & 
inducit & miro decore omnem terre superficiem induc* [induit?] 
& venustat ; Vnde ver dicitur a virore vel a vigore. quod tunc herbe 
& arbusta virescere incipiunt & frondere. Tempus veris est tempus 
agriculture & laboris tempus leticie & amoris. Vernali enim tempore 
omnia videntur letari. Nam ‘erra viret?: silua frondet, prate florent : 
celum splendet: mare quiescit: volucres vociferant & nidificant. & 
omnia que in hyeme videbantur mortua & arida (alias marcida) 


1 This passage is original with Guido, nothing corresponds to it in Benoit, ed. 
Joly, p. §21 ff.; but the English translator retains it, Gest. //ysteriale, v. 12969: 


Hit was the moneth of May when mirthes begyn; 
The Sun turnyt into tauro, taried bere vnder; 
Medos & mountains mynget with floures 

Greues wex grene, & the ground swete 

Nightgalis with notes newit bere songe 

And shene briddes in shawes shriked full lowde. 


2 Cf. Isidorus, Or. V, 35: Ver autem dictum, quod viret. Tunc enim post hie- 
mem vestitur tellus herbis, et in florem cuncta rumpuntur. How dry and matter- 


of-fact! 
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vernali tempore renouantur. Wnde serenitas aeris vernalis vocatur a 
Marciano risus [cf. Martiani De Vuptis I, § 17, 67] iouis.. . 


Gower’s attempts to describe Spring fall short of Chaucer, 
and I quote only two specimens by way of contrast. 


a) But whan the winter goth away 
And that nature the goddesse 
Woll of her owne fre largesse 
With herbes and with floures both 
The feldes and the medewes cloth, 
And eke the wodes and the greves 
Ben heled all with grene leves 
So that a brid her hide may, 
Betwene March, Aprille and May 
She that the winter held her clos 
For pure shame and nought aros, 
Whan that she sigh the bowes thicke 
And that there is no bare sticke 
But all is hid with leves grene, 
To wode cometh this Philomene 
And maketh her first yeres flight, 
Where as she singeth day and night. 

— Conf. Am. 2, 327. 


4) The weder was merie and fair inough 
Echone with other pleid and lough 
And fellen into tales newe 
How that the fresshe floures grewe 
And how the grene leves spronge 
And how that love amonge the yonge 
Began the hertes thanne awake, 

And every brid hath chose his make. 
And thus the maies day to thende 


They lede . . 
— Conf. Am. I, 112. 


And how lame and impotent is the imitation of Lydgate 
(Minor Poems, 244; cf. 243, etc.) : 


First Zephirus with his blastys soote 
Enspireth Ver with newe buddys greene 
The bawme ascendith out of every roote 
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Causyng with flourys ageyne the sonne sheene 
May among moneths sitte lyk a queene 

Hir sustir April wattryng hir gardynes 

With holsom shoures shad in the tendyr vynes. 


Prol. v. 9, 10. I have no doubt Chaucer refers to the 
nightingale, and follows the old tradition, according to which 
the nightingale, in early spring, sings for a fortnight, day and 
night, without stopping. The tradition is referred to in Aris- 
totle’s Histor. Animal. Lib. IX, c. 49. It is treated in Plinius, 
Hist. Nat. Lib. X, c. 43; Isidorus, Etym. XII, c. 37; Vincen- 
tius Bellovacensis, Spec. Nat. Lib. XVII, c. 102, and in many 
other works of medizval natural history. 

I quote from 

a) Plinius, //7zst. Nat. X, 43 (ed. Franzius, 4, 86): 

Lusciniis diebus ac noctibus continuis .xv. garrulus sine intermissu 
cantus est: densante se frondium germine . . . digna miratu aue. 


6) Isidorus (ed. Strassburg, 1473, fol. 92°): 
Luscinia auis inde nomen sumpsit quod cantu suo significare solet 
diei surgentis exortum quasi lucinia, etc. 


c) Vine. Bellov. Spec. Nat. Lib. XVII, 102: 

Actor: Luscinia ipsa est filomena vt in papia legitur. /stdorus. 
Luscinia dicitur quasi lucinia: quod cantu suo solet signare diei sur- 
gentis exortum: eadem et acredula a cicerone vocatur. Amdérosius. 
Luscinia peruigil custos cum oua quodam sinu corporis et- gremio 
fouet insomnem longe noctis laborem cantilene suavitate solatur . . . 


In medizval bestiaries I find only the lion mentioned as 
not closing the lids of his eyes. 

Cf. Matzner’s Sprachproben, 1, 1, 58, from the Latin Physi- 
ologus (15): 


Et quotiens dormit, sua numquam lumina claudit ; 


which the Exglish Bestiary (Old Engl. Misc. 2) translates : 


pe pridde lage haue®d pe leun 


danne he lied to slepen 
Sal he neure luken 
pe lides of hise egen 
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Cf. Isidorus, Etym. Lib. XII: 


Cum dormierit vigilant oculi ; 


and Aldhelm’s Riddle (ed. Giles, 255) : 


Dormio nam patulis non claudens lumina gemmis. 


Gower alludes to the nightingale’s ‘open eye’ twice : 


a) The slepy nightes I despise 


6) 


And ever amiddes of my tale 
I thenke upon the nightingale 
Which slepeth nought by wey of kinde 


For love, in bokes as I finde. 
— Conf. Am. 2, 98. 


(Cf. The Young Squire of Chaucer.) 
To wode cometh this Philomene 


And maketh her first yeres flight 


Where as she singeth day and night. 
— Lb, 2, 327. 


A remarkable parallel to Chaucer’s words,} 


‘So priketh hem nature in hir corages,’ 


is found in Gower’s Confessio Amantis, Lib. VII (3, 119), 
where he speaks in his dry catalogue manner of the months 
of the year, and comes to Apri/ and May and their zodiacal 
signs: 





1Cf. Parl. of Foules, 386 ff.: as 1 prik yon with plesaunce. 


His [Taurus] month assigned eke also 
Is Averil, which of his shoures 
Ministreth way unto the floures. 


The thridde signe is Gemini 


His propre monthe wel I wote 
Assigned is the lusty May 

Whan every brid upon his lay 
Amonge the grene leves singeth 
And love of his pointure stingeth 
After the lawes of nature 

The youthe of every creature. 
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Prol. v. 60. At many a noble Armee | hadde he be. 
— Ellesmere Ms. | 

The Mss. read here: 

Armee: Ellesmere Ms. 

armee: Hengwrt Ms. 

aryue : Cambridge Ms. 

arme: Corpus Ms. 

armeye: Petworth Ms. 

Arme: Lansdowne Ms. 

ariue: Harl. Ms. 


Skeat follows the reading of the Harleian and Cambridge 
Mss., and remarks in his note: 


‘aryve,’ arrival or disembarkation of troops, as in the Harleian 
and Cambridge Mss. Many Mss. have armee, which gives no good 
sense, and probably arose from misreading the spelling avzue as 
arme. Perhaps the following use of s7zve for ‘shore’ may serve to 
illustrate this passage : 

The wind was good, they saileth blive, 

Till he took lond upon the rive 

Of Tire. . 
— Gower, Conf, Am. 3, 292. 

Against this statement I should say: 

1) That the Harleian Ms. and the Cambridge Ms. have 
not: aryve, but aryue and artue. » 

2) That it is not ‘many’ Mss. that have ‘arme,’ etc., but 
all the Mss. with exception of the two just mentioned; viz., 
five good Mss. against two. 

3) That the quotation from Gower is out of ,place; for 
‘arrivage,’ ‘arrivayle,’ even Matzner would have given better 


a 


parallel quotations. 

4) That ‘arrivee’ as ‘landing, disembarkation,’ gives scarcely 
any sense ; it would not have been a great heroic deed to have 
been present at the landing of a ship! And what is a ‘noble’ 
landing ? > 

5) That ‘arrivee’ does not occur, as far as the dictionaries 
and glossaries (which I consulted) show, in French authors, 
or English authors before the sixteenth century. 
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6) That ‘armee’ gives a perfectly good sense, and was in 
common use in French at Chaucer's time. Froissart alone 
yields, in Kervyn de Lettenhove’s G/ossaire, five examples 
for ‘armée’ as ‘expédition militaire,’ viz. : 


4, 101: Il estoit chils qui plus loiaument se acquittoit en ses 
armées et chivaucies. 

4, 154: Comme chiés et souverains de ceste armée et chevaucie. 

5, 315: Enfourmés de l’armée au roy d’Engleterre (and besides 
8, 104; 15, 25). 


7) ‘Armee,’ or ‘army,’ in the sense of ‘an armed expedi- 
tion by sea or land’ is found in English still in the sixteenth 
century; cf. Mew Eng. Dict. s.v. 

I think for these reasons the old reading of Tyrwhitt (fol- 
lowed, as I see, by Hertzberg and Diiring in their transla- 
tions) ought to be reintroduced into our texts. 


Prol. v. g1. Syngynge he was | or floytynge all the day. 
— Ellesmere Ms. 
floytynge : Hengwrt. 
floutynge : Cambridge. 
floytynge : Corpus. 
floytenge : Petworth. 
flowteinge : Lansdowne. 
flowtynge: Harleian. 


All commentators explain this as ‘playing on the flute.’ 
Now the lively young squire has no flute on his picture in 
the Ellesmere Ms. He gallops so jolly that a flute would 
endanger his teeth, and I do not believe Chaucer intended 
him to do anything but what he calls also ‘piping,’ ‘whistling,’ 
and what in modern German is ‘pfeifen,’ ‘ fléten,’ ‘floiten.’ 
Indeed, in Low German it is the common word, unfortunately 
not recorded in Grimm. I was at a loss about a quotation 
from an English dialect as to ‘flouten,’ ‘fluten,’ etc., for to 
‘whistle’; but old Baily, the first edition of whose Dictton- 
ary appeared in 1721, comes to the rescue, giving from 
Oxfordshire the quotation I wanted. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Cf. English Dialect Words of the 18th Century, as shown 
in the Universal Etymological Dictionary of Nath. Batley. 
Edited by W. G. Axan. London, Eng. Dial. Soc., 1883: 


‘Floting [of fluten, L. S.] Whistling, Piping. 0.’ 


O = Oxfordshire. 


Chaucer and ‘ Nembrot.’ 


Prol. v. 177. There are two passages in which Chaucer 
refers to ‘Nembrot’; only one, though, where he really names 
the great hunter: 

I. Former Age 59 |in the happy times of the golden 
age]: 

Yet was not Jupiter the likerous 

That first was fader of delicacye 

Come in this world ; ne Membrot desirous 
To reynen, had not maad his toures highe . . 


II. In the Prologue 177, where Chaucer says of the Monk 


that: 
He yaf nat of that text a pulled hen, 


That seith | that Aunters beth nat hooly men. 


To us only the account in Genesis x. 8 is familiar, and we 
scarcely remember why Nimrod was such a bad man, the 
connection between him and the Tower of Babel being a very 
loose one in the Bible. We do not regard him as a tyrant, 
as the first man that exalted himself above his brother men 
to rule over them; we learn this if we follow the whole stream 
of the mediwval Nimrod legend, the very well and fountain- 
head of which is hidden back in the earliest centuries of the 
Christian era, and may even originate in a Hebrew tradition. 

The Vulgate reads: 


Genesis x. 8 ff.: Porro Chus genuit Nemrod; ipse coepit esse 
potens in terra, (g) et erat robustus venator coram Domino. Ob 
hoc exivit proverbium: Quasi Nemrod robustus venator coram 
Domino. (10) Fuit autem principium regni eius Babylon, et Arach, 
et Achad, et Chalanne, in terra Sennaar, etc. 
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And Wycliffe translates this : 


Nemoroth began to be my3ti in the erthe, and he was a strong 
hunter bifore the Lord ; of that Zede out a prouerbe, as Nemoroth, a 
strong hunter bifore the Lord. 


Out of these words grew the legend, according to my view, 
in the following way : 

I. Nimrod was ‘mighty’: 

1) Bodily. He was a giant (cf. Augustine, etc.) ; all giants 
are heathenish and bad.! 

2) He was a hunter ‘before’ the Lord. This ‘before’ is 
a wrong translation of the Greek évavtiov; he was a strong 
hunter ‘against the Lord’ ‘contra Dominum,’ not ‘ante domi- 
num,’ Origen, St. Augustine, etc. ; he was an enemy of God. 

3) He was strong and mighty, and in Genesis follows 
immediately after the Nimrod passage the story of the 
Tower of Babel; therefore 4e, Nimrod, built it; he was a 
proud lord, who would, as a tyrant, have his fellow-men 
work for him. There is no king mentioned in the Bible 
before his time ; therefore he must have been the first ruler, 
king, tyrant. 

4) It was only recently that a quotation from the Pseudo- 
Isidorian Decreta/s opened a further vista to me, and showed 
to me how the democratic tendency in the Church utilized 
this Nimrod legend. “If the first ruler was such a bad 
man as Nimrod, why then indeed the royal authority can- 
not be ‘gratia divina,’ but rather ‘gratia diabolica’!” This 
is openly pronounced in a passage like the following from 
the Registrum Gregoriit VII, Lib. VIII, ep. 21 (Monumenta 
Gregortana, ed. Jaffé, 1865, p. 457): 


Quis nesciat: reges et duces ab iis habuisse principium qui Deum 
ignorantes, superbia rapinis, perfidia, homicidiis, postremo universis 
pene sceleribus, mundi principe diabolo videlicet agitante, super 
pares, scilicet homines, dominari caeca cupidine et intolerabili prae- 
sumptione affectaverunt. 


1 Cf. Alfred’s Boeth. 35, where the * Nefrod’ story is inserted after the ‘ gigantes’ 
of the original (III, pr. 12). 
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That Chaucer was fully aware of this construction of the 
—to us—innocent Bible passage, there is no doubt; his 
almost satirical allusion to the ‘text’ (venator contra domi- 
num), according to which hunters must be unholy, and his 
distinct mentioning of the happy times before a Nemrod had 
started as a ruler, prove it. 

I subjoin a collection of passages from medizval ecclesias- 
tical writers, lawyers, and poets, to show the general views 
on the Nimrod legend before and in the times of Chaucer. 


1. Augustinus, De Cizitate Det, Lib. 16, ch. 3: 

(De generationibus trium filiorum Noe): Generationes ergo filio- 
rum Noe deinceps intuendae. . . . Quibus enumeratis reditur [ sc. 
in Genesis | tamquam ad caput et dicitur: Chus autem genuit Neb- 
roth ; hic coepit esse gigans super terram. Hic erat gigans venator 
contra Dominum Deum. Propter hoc dicunt: Sicut Nebroth gigans 
venator contra Dominum. Et factum est initium regni eius Babylon, 
Orech, Archad, et Chalanne in terra Sennaar. . . . 

2. De Diversitate linguarum principioque Babylonis (/é.c. 4). ... 
Unde colligitur, gigantem illum Nebroth fuisse illius condito- 
rem, quod superius breviter fuerat intimatum, ubi, cum de _ illo 
scriptura loqueretur, ait initium regni eius fuisse Babylonem, id est 
quae civitatum ceterarum gereret principatum, ubi esset tamquam 
in metropoli habitaculum regni; quamvis perfecta non fuerit usque 
in tantum modum, quantum superba cogitabat impietas. Nam nimia 
disponebatur altitudo, quae dicta est usque in coelum, sive unius turris 
eius, quam praecipuam moliebantur inter alias, sive omnium turrium, 
quae per numerum singularem ita significatae sunt, ut dicitur miles et 
intelleguntur milia militum; ut rana, ut lucusta. ... Quid autem 
factura fuerat humana et vana praesumtio, cuiuslibet et quantumlibet 
in coelum adversus Deum altitudinem molis extolleret, quando montes 
transcenderet universos, quando spatium nebulosi aeris huius evaderet? 
Quid denique noceret Deo quantacumque vel spiritalis vel corporalis 
elatio? Tutam veramque in coelum viam molitur humilitas, sursum 
levans cor ad Dominum, non contra Dominum, sicut dictus est gigans 
iste venator contra Dominum.' (od non intelligentes nonnulli am- 
biguo Graeco falsi sunt, ut non interpretarentur contra Dominum, sed 

1Cf. August., Locut. in Heptateuchum, Gen. 10, 9: incertum est utrum possit 
accipi coram Domino, Cf. Origenes in Genesim (A/igne 12, 110): otros hv 
ylyas kuvnyos. évavrlov xuplov rot Beov. ‘O xuvnyds ovK« éwi dixaiwy Keirac viv 


kal THpes unmwore ovde ANXore. 
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ante Dominum ; évavtiov quippe et contra et ante significat. Hoc 
enim verbum est in psalmo: Et ploremus ante Dominum qui nos 
fecit ; et hoc verbum est etiam in libro Job, ubi scriptum est: In 
furorem erupisti contra Dominum. Sic ergo intelligendus est gigans 
iste venator contra Dominum. Quid autem hic significatur hoc 
nomine, quod est venavor, nisi animalium terrigenarum deceptor op- 
pressor extinctor?' Erigebat ergo cum suis populis turrem contra 
Deum, qua est impia significata superbia. . . . Genus vero ipsum 
poenae quale fuit? Quoniam dominatio imperantis in lingua est, ibi 
est damnata superbia, ut non intellegeretur iubens homini, qui noluit 
intellegere ut oboediret Deo iubenti. 

[This latter addition might be valuable for the history of Philology, 
for the history of a certain contempt of ‘languages’ we find among 
medizval writers. ] 

3. Cf. Luterrogationes Sigewulfi, § LVI: 

Hwa wolde rest beon cynincg on mancynne? Nembro%, se ent, 
sé pe fyrmest wes xt Pre zetimbrunge pre micclan byrig Babi- 
lonian, on p&re pe hi woldon pone st¥pel fip t6 heofonum 4r&ran, on 
p&re wurdon pa gereord on twa and hundseofontig td d#lde. 

4. Cf. Petrus Comestor, Historia Scholastica (ed. Paris, 1526, 
fol. 15”), cap. 37: De dispersione filiorum noe et nemroth. 
. . . Generationi Sem insistemus: alias transeuntes: hoc tamen 
addentes quod chus dicitur filius cham et filius chus nemroth qui 
cepit primus potens esse in terra: & robustus venator hominum 
coram domino primus extinctor & oppressor amore dominandi: 
& cogebat homines ignem adorare adhoc exijt prouerbium ad dicen- 
dum de aliquo qui fortis sit et malus quasi nemroth robustus venator 
coram* domino. Hoc ideo diximus quia methodius dicit hunc fuisse 
de filiis hieron filij sem. Quare vero primus ceperit dominari: 
ostendit agens de quodam filio noe, de quo non egit moyses sic 
dicens. Centesimo anno tertie ciliadis natus est noe filius in simili- 
tudinem eius et dixit eum ionithum. Trecentesimo anno* dedit noe 
donationes filio suo ionito et dimisit eum in terram ethan. & intrauit 
eam ionithus vsque ad mare orientis: quod dicitur elioschora prima 
solis regio hic accepit a domino donum sapientie: et inuenit astro- 


1 It would be an interesting task for one of Nemrod’s disciples to col- 
lect from ecclesiastical writers quotations in favor of his art, passages, and there 
are quite a number of them (cf. Pseudo-Thomas de Regimine), where St. 
Augustine is contradicted. 

2 A marginal note adds: td est contra dominum, 1 Paralip. 1, 

8 Cf. note at the end of this quotation. 
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nomiam. Ad quam veniens nemroth gigas .x. cubitorum eruditus est 
ab eo et accepit ab eo consilium in quibus locis regnare cepisset. 
Ionithus iste futuros quosdam eventus previdit & maxime de ortu 
jiij. regnorum et occasu eorum per successionem. Quam etiam 
plane prophetauit daniel. Et predixit discipulo suo nemroth: quod 
primi regna rem [regnarent ?] de cham de quo belus descendit: post 
de sem medi et perse et greci: post de iaphet romani. A quo 
rediens nemroth accensus amore dominandi sollicitauit genus suum 
de sem: vt imperaret aliis quasi primogenitus sed noluerunt. & ideo 
transiuit ad cham qui acquieuit et regnauit inter eos in babylone: et 
exinde dictus est de filiis cham. Sed si vere fuit de filiis cham tunc 
nulla est questio quare inter eos regnauerit. Huius exemplo cepit 
regnare iectan vel ietram vel vram super filios iaphet. 

Narrat autem philo iudeus: velvt alij volunt gentilis philosophus 
in libro questionum super genesim: quod ex tribus filijs noe adhuc 
ipso viuente sunt nati .xxilij. milia virorum: & c extra mulieres & 
paruulos habentes tres super se duces quos prediximus. 


Note. — There is an ‘ additio’ to the words ‘ trecentesimo anno,’ which shows 
the budding critical spirit against the words of a ‘ Father’: 

Objicitur secundum methodium de ionitho: quia non genuerat eum noe ante 
diluuium quia non fuit in arca cum non fuerit mortuus ante: quia post instruxit 
nemroth: nunc post diluuium. Forte non est vera ratio methodij. 


5. From Petrus Comestor the story was copied into a great num- 
ber of poetical versions of Genesis: ¢.g. the once famous Aurora 
of Petrus de Riga, which Chaucer quotes for the Tubal-story in the 
Boke of the Duchesse. 1 give the extract from a_thirteenth- 
century manuscript in my own possession : 


[11°] de chus corpore forti 


[12*] Nemrot venator i" babilona regens 
nitit’’ ut turris co"surgat ad astra suosq”® 
Colligit * in campo Sennaar ille pares 
Pessimus ille gigas. Satana™ notat ista loqu*nte™ 
Vt deus efficiar me sup™ astra fera™ 
Ex isto p"mu” fuit orta sup“bia tanqua™ 
Turris . que crescens duxit ad astra minas 
Vis ho™i"um turri™ locat i" babilone s** horu™ 


Confunde"s linguas destruit o™ne deus. 





' 





a 


' 
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6. In the Old English poem of Genesis and Exodus, the account 
of Petrus Comestor was condensed to the following lines (v. 659, ed. 
Morris) : 

Nembrot gat hise feres red 

for Sat he hadde of water dred 

To maken a tur, wel heg & strong .. . 
Nembrot nam wid strengde dat lond 
And helde de tur o babel in his hond. 


7. And the Cursor Mundi (Cotton Ms.) reads: 


v. 2195. O cus com Nembrot al-sua, 
pat in his time wroght mikel waa, 
For he was fers, prud, and fell ; 
Of him sumthing her es to tell. 
pis nembrot wit his mikel pride 
Wend to wyrk wondres wide, 
Ful far aboute men bere his nam, 
Mikel he cuth o sin a scharh ; 
O babilon king stijf in stur 
And per-wit was he gret werrur 
Reuer and manqueller gret 
Mikel he liued wit il biyett 
par was na folk he wond bi 
Moght pam were wit his maistri 
Queral he raxhild him wit rage. 


[ Géttingen Ms.: Ouerall he rahut wid gret vtrage ; Zrinity Ms.: 
Quer al he went wip greet outrage. | 

8. If we turn to the mediaeval encyclopzdists, we find, first, in 
Isidorus, Zivm. VII, c. 6: 

Nembroth interpretatur tyrannus. Iste enim prior arripuit insue- 
tam in populis tyrannidem, et ipse aggressus est adversus Deum 
impietatis aedificare turrem. 
and again, 76. XIV, c. 3: 

In Persia primum orta est ars magica, ad quam Nemroth [v. 1. 
Nebroth] gigas post confusionem linguarum abiit, ibique Persas 
ignem colere docuit. 

g. Vincentius Bellovacensis, Specu/um Historiale (ed. Strassburg 
1473), Lib. 1, c. 61: 

Primus enim nembroth de filiis cham regnauit super fratres suos. 
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eruditus a ionitho quodam filio noe sapiente .de. quo moyses tacet. 
qui & astronomiam inuenit. & futuros quosdam euentus preuidit. 
maximeque de ortu et occasu quattuor regnorum. de quibus & 
daniel prophetauit. Exemplo vero nembroth cepit regnare iectan 
super filios sem. 

10. Johannes-Saresberiensis, Polvcraticus, Lib. I, c. 4: 

De venatica, et auctoribus, & speciebus eius, et exercitio licito 
et illicito. 

Venatores omnes adhuc institutionem redolent Centaurorum. Raro 
invenitur quisquam eorum modestus aut gravis, raro continens, et, ut 
credo, sobrius nunquam. Domi quippe Chironis habuerunt, unde 
haec discerent. Caveri namque jubentur convivia Centaurorum, a 
quibus sine cicatrice nemo revertitur. Quod si historiis, quas suis 
poetae decoloravere figmentis, fides subtrahitur: illi utique credi 
necesse est, quae ex eo quod scripta est Dei digito, irrefragabilem 
apud omnes gentes sortita est auctoritatem. Primus ergo ponitur 
Nemroth robustus venator contra Dominum. Eum reprobum fuisse 
non ambigis, quem omnium doctorum turba condemnat. Traditur 
hic in tantam elationis erupisse vecordiam, ut non vereretur jura 
temerare naturae, quum consortes conditionis, et generis, quos 
ingenuos illa creaverat, hic addiceret servituti. Tyrannidis ergo 
fastigium in contumeliam creatoris a venatore incipiens, alium non 
invenit auctorem, quam eum qui in caede ferarum, et volutabro 
sanguinis, Domini contemptum didicisset. Coepit enim potens esse 
in terra. Sic namque scriptum est: Eo quod non expectaverit, ut 
acciperet a Domino potestatem. Principium regni eius Babylon, 
dilatatusque est in terram Sennaar, ubi quum tota terra esset unius 
labii, eorundemque sermonum in coelum erecta est turris Babel 
habens lateres pro lapidibus, bitumen pro caemento, non habens in 
fundamento petram ; cuius singulari soliditate structa, omnis aedifi- 
catio in Domino convalescit. At improba temeritas ab unitate prae- 
cisa, linguarum succidit unitatem, et prima confusionem meruit, quae 
in se quam in Deo maluit gloriari. Exivit ab hoc proverbium, Quasi 
Nemroth robustus venator coram Domino, forte quia tantae elationis 
in se extitit, ut nec recentis poena diluvii posset instrui, quin in 
oculis Domini superbiret, et obsequium quod ab homine Domino 
debebatur, sibi contumaciter usurparet ; quum constet quod confu- 
sionem linguarum diluvium antecessit. 

[p. 27] Interroga patres tuos, et annunciabunt tibi, majores tuos, 
et dicent se nusquam sanctum legisse venatorem 





: 
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[p. 30] Nonne reputabis indignum si ad regnum vel ad pontifi- 
cium venator aspiret?.. . 

11. And after Chaucer, the ‘text’ is taken up again by Sir John 
Fortescue, Governaunce of England, ch. 11. Whi oon King regneth 
regaiiter, and another folitice et regaliter. 

Whan Nembroth be myght for his owne glorie made and incor- 
perate the first realme, and subdued it to hymself bi tyrannye, he 
wolde not have it gouernyd bi any oper rule or lawe, but bi his owne 
- wille ; bi wich and for the accomplisshment perof he made it. And 
therfore though he hade thus made hym a realme, holy scripture dis- 
deyned to call hym a Kynge, guia rex dicitur a regendo; wich thynge 
he did not, but oppressyd the peple bi myght, and therfore he was a 
tirraunt and callid primus A“rannorum. But holy write callith hym 
robustus venator coram Domino. Ffor as the hunter takyth the 
wilde beste for to sle and ete hym, so Nembroth subdued to hym the 
peple with myght, to haue per seruice and thair godis, vsing vppon 
thaim the lordshippe that is callid dominium regale tantum. Aftir 
hym Belus that was first callid a Kynge. . . . 

12. That a man who puts Chaucer on a line with Judas Iscariot 
does not think more charitably of hunting, will not surprise us. And 
so we find the following words in Gascoigne’s Liber Veritatum (ed. 
Rogers 224) : 

[ Bethsaida] In domo enim venatorum et in ipsis venatoribus 
sunt plura sepe peccata sanguinaria, sc. voluptas, qua delectantur 
videndo effusionem sanguinis et poenam animalis morientis, et eciam 
in vanis et in turpibus saepe inordinate delectantur ; et rebus suis et 
tempore saepe abutuntur, inferendo mala et nociva rebus et pasturis 
aliorum. Quanto possum in mea recolere memoria, mumguam sc. in 
scriptura, venatorem in bonam partem legit. 


Prol. v. 212. He hadde maad | ful many a mariage 
Of yonge wommen | at his owene cost 


Skeat remarks to this: ‘This is less generous than might 
appear ; for it almost certainly refers to young women who 
had been his concubines.’ Then Skeat quotes Furnivall as 
to priests’ children and meddling with married women, etc. 

This passage certainly does not refer to concubines, but to 
a practice common in Chaucer’s time and complained of 
by Wycliffe and others, which consisted in friars giving the 
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blessing of the church (what they had no right to) on run- 
away couples, ‘at the highway,’ — the ‘Gretna Green’ 
fashion, practised not by an honest(?) smith, but by dis- 
honest friars; cf. Romeo and Juliet. 1 quote from Wyc- 
liffe, 

a) Of the Leaven of the Pharisees, ch. 6 (ed. Mathews, 
p. 20): 

pis men my3ten schewe bi seuene 3iftis of pe holy gost, by mys- 
pendynge of fyue wittis, bi sixe consentis of synne, and colouringe and 
meyntenynge of alle synnes preue and apert, and namely bi false pro- 
curynge of matrymonye, bi soteltees and queyntese and false bihetynges, 
and fals dyuors makynge, hou pes newe feyned religious ben anti- 
cristis. . . . 


6) Three Treatises (ed. Todd, 32): 


They makyn many dyuorsis and many matrimonys unleeful bothe 
bi lesynges madd to parties, and by priuileges of ye court. 


c) On ‘freres’ procuring of false divorces (zo¢ ‘ marriages’) 
cf. Wycliffe’s Order of Priesthood, 176; dyuors bi false wit- 
nesse, Zhree Things, p. 185. 

From a satirical poem of Chaucer’s time I quote: 

Jack Upland’s Reply (Wright, Polit. Poems, 2, 55): 


a) thou and other pseudo 
han marrid hem in the way 


4) We can not make mariage Dawe 
ne pursue no divorse ; 
we wynne not meche money with thes, 


as thi secte [= the freres] doth ful oft 
— [b, 68. 


This last quotation seems to corroborate an explanation of 
Chaucer’s enormous satire, hidden in the words ‘at his owne 
cost’; that is, ‘he did not lose much by it,’ ‘at his own gain.’ 
If the latter words do not mean this, they must be taken, I 
think, in the sense of ‘at his own expense,’ ‘on his own 
account,’ ‘at his own risk,’ ‘at his own responsibility.’ 

The whole passage was strangely misunderstood by Brewer, 
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who in his Monumenta Franctscana, Preface XL, quotes it 
with the following comment: 


Even in their degeneracy Chaucer, a Wickliffite, and therefore not 
favourable to the friars, notices their encouragement of marriage: 


fle hadde made, etc. 
And a little below: 


At yeddynges [weddings] he bar utterly the prys. 


Prol. v. 248. /¢ zs not honeste | it may nat avaiice 
for to deelen | with no swich poratlle 
But al with riche | and selleres of vitaille 
And ouer al | ther as profit sholde arise 


In an article of Modern Language Notes, 1890, Vol. V, 
No. 8, I find a statement : 


It is most satisfactory to understand sellers as givers, with Carpen- 
ter. Old English usage suggests this interpretation and Stratmann 
gives sedlen as tradere, vendere. 


This sounds very well, but in fact ‘sellere of vitaille’ is a 
technical term; it is the same as ‘vitailler,’ and is to be met 
with in this sense in early (and late) statutes and other 
official documents. 

I quote here only the following examples: 

a) 13 Richard II Stat. I, c. VIIL: 


lestat des vitaillers et hostillers et autres vendours des vitailles. 


6) 23 Edward III, c. 6: 


Item Carnifices Piscenarii Hostellarii Brasiatores Pistores Pulletarii 
et omnes alii Venditores Victualium quorumcumque teneantur huius- 
modi Victualia vendere [not ‘sellan’ in the Old English sense any 
more} pro pretio rationabili. 


c) Rotuli Parl. Ill, 508: 


A.D. 1402 Item priount les Communes q |’Estatut fait l’an XIII° 
du regne de darrein Roy Richard, de Vitaillers & Hostellers, & 
autres Vendours des Vitails, soit fermement tenuz & gardes, & mys 


en execution sanz entre enfreinte. = 
EWALD FLUGEL. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
CALIFORNIA 
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THE PRIMITIVE TEUTONIC ORDER OF WORDS. 


I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


N striking contrast with our relatively precise knowledge 
of phonology is our ignorance of certain subjects in 
syntax, especially of the order of words. The phonology of 
primitive Teutonic we know with something like scientific 
accuracy; the order of words is still a matter of doubt and 
uncertainty. This uncertainty is strikingly illustrated by the 
number of different opinions that have been offered on 
the subject. For example, note the different theories as to 
the original position of the verb. Erdmann! and Tomanetz? 
maintain that in primitive Teutonic the normal position of 
the verb was second in the clause. A greater number, in- 
cluding Ries* and Behaghel,* believe that the normal posi- 
tion of the verb was at the end of the clause. An opinion 
different from both of these is that recently advanced by 
Wackernagel,®> who maintains that the differentiation of 
principal and subordinate clauses in modern German is no 
specific modern development, but is the direct lineal repre- 
sentative of the original Indo-European order of words. 
Braune® takes a still different view, and believes that the 
order of words in primitive Teutonic was free. Wunderlich,’ 
practically in agreement with Braune, has recently expressed 


1 Erdmann, Grundsziige der deutschen Syntax, Stuttg., 1886. 

2 Tomanetz, Ae/ativsatze bei den ahd. Ubersetzern des 8u 9g J/h., Wien, 1879. 

3 Ries, Quellen und Forschungen, XLI. 4. 

4 Behaghel, Germania, XXIII. 284. 

5 Wackernagel, /. /., 1. 333. 

6 Braune, Forschungen zur deutschen Philologie. Festgabe zur R. Hildebrand, 
Leipzig, 1894. 

7 Wunderlich, Der deutsche Satzbau, Stuttg., 1892. 
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the opinion that in primitive Teutonic the speech-element 
coming first in articulation was the one that stood in the 
foreground of consciousness at the moment of utterance. 
Such is the diversity of opinion on this subject. 

A final solution of the problem can be had only after a 
thorough investigation of the order of words in the oldest 
dialects of the Teutonic group. This field of investigation 
has been by no means neglected. Ries induces his theory, 
already mentioned, from the facts of word-order observed in 
the Heliand and in Beowulf. Tomanetz’s theory is based on 
facts observed in the OHG. translations of the eighth and 
ninth centuries. Other investigators have been at work: 
Lohner,! Starker,? Rannow,® Ohly,t Erdmann,® and Gering® 
in OHG.; Friédrichs? in Gothic; Kube,® Todt,®? and Smith” 
in Old English. But heretofore, if we except the passing 
consideration given the subject by Hermann,” no one has 
attempted to collate the results of these separate investiga- 
tions. It is my aim to take this further step, and from the 
results of the investigations mentioned above and of inde- 
pendent investigations of my own in Gothic, in Old Norse, 
and in Old English, to converge as many rays of light as 
possible on this obscure point and to determine whether the 
facts in the different dialects do not point to some one order 
of words in the primitive Teutonic speech. 

But before proceeding to cite statistics and draw conclu- 
sions, I shall attempt to define my method by clearing up an 
ambiguity which has misled many writers on this subject. 
This ambiguity arises from the twofold meaning attached to 


1 Lohner, Z¢. f. d. Phil. 14. 173 ff. . 

2 Starker, Wortstellung der Nachsitse in den aha. Ubersetaungen des Matthaus- 
Evangeliums, des Isidor und des Tatian, Progr. Beuthen, 1883. 

8 Rannow, Der Satsbau des ahd. Isidor, Berlin, 1888. 

* Ohly, Wortstellung bei Otfrid, Diss. Freiburg, 1888. 

5 Erdmann, Syntax des Sprache Otfrids, Halle, 1874-76. 

® Gering, Causalsiitee bei den ahd. Ubersetzern des 8 u.9 Jh., Halle, 1876. 

7 Friedrichs, Sted/ung des pron. pers. im Gotischen, Diss. Jena, 1891. 

® Kube, Wortstellung in der Sachsenchronik, Diss. Jena, 1886. 

® Todt, Anglia, 16. 

Smith, 2fod. Lang. Assoc. of Amer., 1893. 

1! Hermann, A. Z. 33. 
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the phrase order of words. Order of words may refer toa 
subjective movement, to the order in which the thought- 
elements receive expression. In this sense of the phrase, 
the order of words is, or tends to be, always the same, in all 
languages, ancient or modern; or perhaps better expressed, 
the principles that determine the order of words, in this 
sense of the phrase, are universal, as valid for synthetic 
Latin as for analytic French or English. This general sub- 
jective order in the progression of ideas is from the known to 
the unknown. Of a thing known, something new, unknown, 
is predicated. That the new idea may be connected with 
ideas already in mind, the speaker begins with something 
known. This something known, from which the speaker sets 
out, called by Weil! the “initial notion,” by von der Gabe- 
lentz? the “psychological subject,” naturally comes first, the 
“goal of discourse,” or “psychological predicate,” coming 
last. The goal of one proposition may form the initial notion 
of the proposition following, making a continuous thought- 
chain. Only in case of passion or excitement, when the new 
idea or feeling rushes with violence to the foreground of con- 
sciousness, does it come first in the proposition. This depart- 
ure from the rule, known as ‘pathetic order,’ is often made 
by persons in speaking of subjects with which they are very 
familiar or by persons under the influence of passion, as in 
poetry. The speaker in such cases is apt to jump from one 
point to another without giving the connecting thought. 

At the cost of a slight digression I shall attempt to expound 
some of the universal principles that determine word-order in 
this first acceptation of the phrase. In the first place, word- 
order is influenced by the nature of the clause. Imperative 
clauses are quite different in nature from affirmative clauses, 
and this difference has its influence directly on the accentua- 
tion, indirectly on the order of words. For instance, in 
imperative clauses the interest is centred in the verb, which, 
accordingly, should have the position of greatest emphasis. 


1 Weil, Order of Words in the Ancient Languages, transl. by Super, Boston, 
1887. 
2 Von der Gabelentz, 24. f Volkerpsych., VIII. 1874-75. 
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Further, clauses of command are usually isolated and are, 
therefore, free from the influence of context. Interrogative 
clauses differ from affirmative clauses in that a question has 
not in itself the completeness that belongs to a statement of 
fact, but waits for a reply. This peculiar incompleteness, 
expectancy, influences the accentuation and, directly or in- 
directly, the order of words. Wunderlich has pointed out the 
essential difference between principal and subordinate clauses. 
He says (p. 91): ‘In the principal clause consciousness and 
language work almost simultaneously; in the subordinate clause 
consciousness precedes speech. The principal clause builds 
itself up before the hearer in individual elements; the sub- 
ordinate clause, on the other hand, introduces complete ideas 
with which the principal clause deals as with a unity.’ This 
difference between principal and subordinate clauses has its 
influence on the order of words. For the subordinate clause 
the most appropriate construction is the ‘locked construction,’ 
the governing word, usually the verb, standing at the end. 

Such internal forces undoubtedly influence word-order. An- 
other potent influence is the consideration of emphasis. This 
has usually been regarded as the most important influgnce in 
determining the order of words. It is usually assumed that 
the first place in the sentence is the position of emphasis. 

This is possibly true of isolated sentences; but, as was 
explained in the introduction, in context, if there is any abso- 
lute position of emphasis in affirmative clauses, it is at the 
end of the clause. 

To form a more accurate notion of the influence of empha- 
sis in determining word-order, we must bear in mind that this 
influence is an indirect one. The desire to emphasize first 
influences the accentuation and only indirectly, through the 
accentuation, influences the order of words. The principle 
of emphasis, then, influences word-order only in this way, 
that a writer or speaker always endeavors to place the word 
to be emphasized in the position that naturally has the stress, 
the next most important word in the position that naturally 
has the secondary stress, and so on, thus placing the ideas in 
perspective. 





i ________ 
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To determine the principles of accentuation, then, is nec- 
essary before one can understand the influence of the prin- 
ciple of emphasis on word-order. This has not yet been 
satisfactorily done. In making such a determination, the 
unit of language considered must be, not the logical unit, 
the sentence, but the spoken unit, the breath group. At 
present we know only that the accentuation is different in 
different kinds of clauses, the interrogative clause differing 
in this respect from the affirmative clause, and that different 
languages have peculiar modes of accentuation. For example, 
in French the accent seems to fall naturally at the end of the 
breath group ; in Irish it seems to fall naturally at the begin- 
ning. Note the peculiar influence of the different national 
modes of accentuation on the word-order in the following 
sentences: ‘At such a time as this I wouldn’t tell you a lie.’ 
‘It’s not a lie that I'd be tellin’ you now.’ 

All that we can say at present about the influence of 
emphasis on word-order, is that the emphasis of any position 
is not an absolute one, but a relative one, depending on the 
language, on the kind of clause, and on the number of 
unemphatic words surrounding the position. 

The consideration of force has a great influence in deter- 
mining the order of words; but in word-order, as in the more 
general subject of rhetoric, the first essential is clearness. 
This influence, which heretofore has been almost entirely over- 
looked, is the most potent influence in determining word-order. 
Clearness is promoted by putting next to each other words 
which are connected in thought, and accordingly upon con- 
nection as well as upon emphasis depends the order of words. 
The element that stands at the beginning of a clause is not 
necessarily the element to be emphasized: it is usually the 
element that is associated, by likeness or contrast, with the 
last element in the preceding clause. The arrangement of 
words and phrases in a clause is determined primarily by the 
nearness of their relation to each other. 

In addition to the above-mentioned principles determining 
word-order, must be mentioned the logical one, analogy. The 
tendencies which owe their origin to considerations of con- 
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nection or of emphasis have, by a levelling process, developed 
into fixed rules. The result is the fixed order characteristic 
of the modern analytic languages, in which different arrange- 
ments of words have different meanings. 

It must further be noted that the order of words in poetry 
is quite different from that in prose. The functions of the 
two kinds of writing are in many respects different. Poetry 
expresses states of feeling that cannot easily be expressed in 
prose. It does this because it throws off the restraints of 
logical arrangement, and jumps from idea to idea more in 
the natural manner of thought. In the older Teutonic litera- 
ture the usual arrangement of the essential elements of the 
clause is often departed from, the ‘ pathetic order’ appearing 
in the form of inversion. In the later literature the same 
order occurs, but the real inversion is concealed through the 
use of a deputy subject (e.g., es war. . . etc.). 

The order of words representing the order of ideas, as we 
said above, is governed by the same general principles in all 
languages, ancient and modern. Note the difference of mean- 
ing in the two following different arrangements of the same 
sentence :! ‘To escape from his misery, he slew himself; He 
slew himself to escape from his misery.’ The choice between 
these two arrangements would be determined by the context. 
The principles of connection and emphasis would operate. 
The speaker would begin with the known, reserving the new 
element for the end. Note exactly the same effect of order 
in the two following Latin sentences: Quita natura mutari 
non potest, tdcirco verae amicitiae semptternae sunt; Verae 
amicitiae sempiternae sunt, quia natura mutari non potest. 
We have another illustration in the stock example, Romulus 
Romam condidit. The order of words in this proposition will 
depend on the context, on the thread of the discourse. If the 
subject under discussion is the founding of cities, the ‘initial 
notion,’ or ‘psychological subject,’ will be the founding, and 
the order will be: Condidit Romam Romulus ; the founder of 
Rome was Romulus. If, on the other hand, the subject in 
hand is the founder, the order will be: Jdem Romulus Romam 


1 This and the following two examples are quoted from Weil. 
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condidit; The same Romulus founded Rome. If the subject 
is the cities founded, the order will be: //ane urbem condidit 
Romulus; This city was founded by Romulus. In each 
instance the principle of connection operates; the idea con- 
necting with what precedes, comes first; the new idea comes 
last. In other words, the progression is from the known to 
the unknown. Or, expressed in still different terms, the 
‘psychological subject’ comes first in each instance, the ‘ psy- 
chological predicate’ last. 

Order of words may, however, have a second, very differ- 
ent meaning. It may denote an odjective movement. It 
may refer to the relative position of the essential terms of a 
proposition. As Bergaigne! has maintained, there are but 
two essential relations between the terms of a proposition, — 
the predicative and the dependent. Consequently there are 
but three essential terms, —the subject, the predicate, and 
the object. The history of the proposition with three essen- 
tial terms is probably as follows: We express our thoughts 
by means of words grouped into sentences or propositions. 
Originally the groups most commonly occurring were those 
expressing action. For such expression, if complete, there 
are essential three fundamental terms: one to express the 
actor, another the action, a third that acted upon. Though 
not all groups had actions to express, propositions expressing 
action occurred so frequently as to become the dominating 
type, so much so that to this model were conformed the less 
frequent expressions not describing action, so that in the end 
all propositions, whether expressing action or not, became con- 
stituted with three essential terms called subject, object, predt- 
cate. Though in many instances the subject is no longer the 
actor, as in passive constructions, this pattern is the one used 
in all propositions. The question as to the order of these 
terms, it will be readily seen, is quite different from the ques- 
tion as to the order of words representing the order of ideas. 

It is apparent that the order of words representing the 
order of ideas, since it is the same in all languages, ancient 
and modern, is not a subject for historical consideration. 


1 Bergaigne, Mem. Soc. de Linguistigue, U1. 
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The matter of the relative position of the syntactical terms 
— subject, predicate, object—is different. In uninflected 
languages the order of words is an important means of indi- 
cating syntactical relations. It shows not only the order in 
which the words presented themselves in the mind of the 
writer, but it serves to indicate the person or thing acting 
and the person or thing acted upon. Even in inflected lan- 
guages there will gradually establish itself a traditional order 
of words. Ideas become associated with forms of expression, 
and in consequence the order of words becomes fixed. Speech 
custom is developed. For example, in Malay, Polynesian, 
Siamese, Anamese, the attribute follows, by preference, the 
word modified; in Teutonic, Chinese, Tartar, Japanese, it 
precedes. In modern English also, in principal clauses, idiom 
demands that the grammatical subject precede the grammati- 
cal predicate. Within these restraints the principles, above 
mentioned, of connection and emphasis must operate. When 
these principles demand that the person or thing acting stand 
at the end, there must be some way of evading the fixed law 
of order. This evasion is usually effected by the use of the 
passive, or by the use of a deputy subject. One instance 
must suffice. In the sentence, ‘There came about a revulsion 
of public sentiment,’ the principle of emphasis prescribes that 
revulsion of sentiment should come last. This desired order 
is obtained without violation of the fixed principle that the 
grammatical subject should come first, by the use of the 
deputy subject, tlere. Here, then, we see the psychological 
principle of emphasis operating within the restraints of a 
conventional order of grammatical terms, or order of words 
as we shall henceforth use the phrase. 

By making this distinction between the two different mean- 
ings of the phrase, order of words, we have accomplished two 
results. In the first place, we have eliminated certain theo- 
ries as to the primitive Teutonic order. When Wunderlich 
asserts that ‘the order of words is determined by the order 
in which the different thought elements present themselves 
in consciousness,’ he is probably right as far as he goes; but 
he leaves still undetermined the order of the syntactical parts 


35 
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in a proposition. His theory, then, has no bearing on our dis- 
cussion. Braune’s! recent discussion of the subject is open to 
an objection of the same kind. In his paper he considers only 
the position of the verb, and considers practically only three 
possible positions. His discussion narrows itself to this: Did 
the verb occupy the first, the second, or the third position of 
stress in the clause? He concludes that the verb was free to 
occupy any one of these three positions. His conclusion is 
probably right. But was not this position subject to one of 
the general principles mentioned above? Did not this freedom 
of position exist, as in modern German and in modern English, 
within the restraints of a fixed order of syntactical terms? 
This is what I shall try to determine in the following pages. 

The second result accomplished is the exact definition of 
our subject. I shall now proceed to discuss the relative 
position in primitive Teutonic of the grammatical terms, 
subjec t, predicate, object. 

As already mentioned, many different theories have been 
advanced. Wunderlich’s we may leave out of consideration 
after the discussion above. The theory that the order of 
words in Indo-European was free, if it refers to the order 
of syntactical parts, cannot have been true for any long 
period; for besides the natural association of ideas with 
forms of expression, it seems probable, from the evidence 
of compounds, that the IE. parent speech in its earliest 
stages was uninflected, and therefore dependent on word- 
order for the indication of the syntactical relations between 
the terms, sadyect, object, predicate. 

One might infer on a friort grounds that in the case of a 
proposition with three simple terms, the natural order would 
be, subject, object, predicate. This is the order followed in 
the language of the deaf and dumb; but it is difficult in this 
matter entirely to eliminate the influence of custom and to 
say with certainty that the order subject, object, verb is, from 
intrinsic reasons, the natural one. We must, then, search for 
further evidence. 


1 Braune, Forschungen zur deutschen Philologie, “ Festgabe fiir R. Hildebrand,” 
Leipzig, 1894. 
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Some of this further evidence is supplied by compounds 
and by inflected forms of speech. From inflected verbal 
forms, in which the verbal root precedes the pronominal 
element of the ending, and from compounds in which quali- 
fier precedes qualified, we infer that in the primitive form of 
the IE. language the predicate preceded the subject. From 
compounds in which governed precedes governing, we infer 
that in primitive IE. the object precedea the predicate. 
The primitive norm of order, then, would be, odject, predi- 
cate, subject. 

Further evidence on this subject is supplied by the earliest 
monuments of the different languages of the IE. family. 
This evidence seems to point to the fact that in the parent 
language the predicate came last in the proposition. In 
Greek, in Russ., in Armen., and in Celtic, traces of this 
original order are relatively few. Also in early Teutonic it 
remains to demonstrate conclusively that this was the origi- 
nal order. But in Lith. and in Lat. the tendency is most 
noticeable. In Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic war, 
2d book, if we leave the verb de out of consideration, there 
are only fifteen instances in which the verb stands elsewhere 
than at the end of the clause. Further, in O.Pers. and in 
Skt. the verb at the end is the regular order. In the Brah- 
manas, even in the locative absolute, the most primitive form 
of the proposition, the verb stands last, though in this same 
text the qualifiers regularly precede the qualified. It is to be 
noted that the relation between an adjective and its sub- 
stantive is the same as that between subject and predicate ; 
the adjective and its substantive is equivalent to a subordi- 
nate clause. To adopt Bergaigne’s conclusions, the order 
of subject and predicate seems to have been inverted in 
principal propositions in order to distinguish these from sub- 
ordinate ones, the original order being represented by the 
position of the attributive adjective before its substantive. 
The relative position of subject and object in Skt. prose and 
in oldest Lat. was evidently variable. But the tendency was 
to place the subject before the object, which in turn directly 
preceded the predicate. This was no doubt due to the logical 








/ 
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dualism of the proposition, according to which the subject 
formed one part, the predicate and object a second. Natu- 
rally, then, when the primitive order was inverted, the subject 
placed itself first, forming the first part of the proposition, 
while the predicate, preceded by the object, formed the 
second part. To the type of order, then, odject, sudject, 
predicate, may be added a second type, probably used con- 
current with the first, and probably soon becoming dominant, 
subject, object, predicate. 

Further strong evidence in favor of this position of the 
verb at the end is supplied by Delbriick.! He shows that 
the regular position of the verb in Skt. was at the end, and 
that the enclitic accentuation of the Skt. verb was probably 
due to this position. He further shows that the accent of 
the Greek verb is that of the Skt. verb, only modified by the 
law of three morz. He concludes that this accent is pro- 
ethnic, and that consequently the final position of the verb, 
the cause of the accent, is proethnic. 

Evidence, both a priori and a posteriort, seems to indicate 
that originally in IE. the verb stood at the end of the 
clause. The question, then, arises, whether:the order of 
words in Teutonic is descended directly from that of the 
parent speech or is a new development. The former sup- 
position seems much the more probable, since the Teutonic 
could hardly have been entirely independent of the parent 
language in this matter. External evidence, then, would 
lead us to expect that in primitive Teutonic the regular 
position of the verb was last in the clause. 

It remains to bring internal evidence to bear on the solu- 
tion of this problem. 





ae 


II. 
WORD-ORDER IN GOTHIC. 


In making an historical study of Teutonic word-order, we 
naturally direct our attention first to the oldest language in 


1 Delbriick, Syntaktische Forschungen, IV. p. 148 ff. 
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the family, to the Gothic. Unfortunately there are preserved 
in Gothic only two works of sufficient length to be of any 
value in the study of word-order; the translation of the 
Bible by Wulfila, and the so-called Skeireins, fragments of a 
commentary on the Gospel of John. 

For the study of word-order, Wulfila is of little value, 
owing to the slavish way in which he followed the Greek 
order. Friedrichs, in his investigation of the word-order in 
Wulfila, explains the exact correspondence of the Gothic 
order with that of the Greek original, as resulting not from 
slavish imitation on the part of the translator, but from the 
natural similarity of word-order in the two languages. But 
so exact a coincidence in every phrase is hardly to be ex- 
plained in this simple manner. Although many of the Greek 
idioms belong also to Teutonic, and actually do occur in other 
ancient Teutonic monuments, it is absurd to assume between 
any two languages a natural similarity in word-order as strik- 
ing as that between the Gothic translation of the Bible and 
the Greek original. Consequently the statistics gathered by 
Friedrichs show not the word-order of the Gothic of that 
period, but that of New Testament Greek, and the only evi- 
dence afforded by the translation of Wulfila is that offered 
by those passages 1) in which the Gothic employs more 
words than the Greek does and, therefore, necessarily has an 
independent arrangement, or 2) in which the word-order of 
the translation differs from that of the original. 

Such passages are not numerous. In the fragmentary 
translation of Matthew, if we leave out of consideration 
differences in the position of the particles, we find less than 
a hundred. Of these passages three-fourths are 1) instances 
of Gothic circumlocution, and only about one-fourth are 2) in- 
stances of departure from the Greek order. 

The few general tendencies revealed in these passages I 
will point out. 

(a) The position of the Gothic particle usually corresponds 
to that of the Greek particle, e.g. : 


pugkeip im auk = Soxovow yap, Vi. 7. 
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But frequently the Greek post-positive particle is represented 
in Gothic by a particle standing first in the clause, e.g. : 
Tb husdjatp izwis = Onoavrpilere dé ipiv, vi. 20 ; 
unte jabai fijaip ainana = 4 yap Tov &va pooyoat, Vi. 24. 
(4) The object pronoun follows the verb. 
1) Independent of the Greek, e.g. : 
pugkeip im auk = doxovow yap, Vi. 7; 
ogetp izwis ins = poBnOnre airords, x. 26 ; 
ataugidedun sik = évepavicOnoav, xxvii. 53. 
2) In disagreement with Greek order, ¢.¢.: 


thai van atgibat puk = pyrore oe Trapade, ili. 25; 
Mippanei ts rodida pata du im = radra airov AaXotvros adbrois, ix. 18. 


Note. — There is one exception, due no doubt to counter-tendency (/). 
ik in watin izwis daupja ="Eyw pev Barrilw ipas év vdate, iii. 11. 


(c) The possessive adjective (pronominal) follows its sub- 
stantive. 
1) Independent of the Greek, ¢.g.: 
ho giba peina = ddpoy, iii. 24. 


2) In disagreement with the Greek, ¢.g.: 


haubip pein = gov Thv Kedadrny, Vi. 17 5 
waurda meina = pov Tors Adyous, Vii. 26. 


(d) On the other hand the demonstrative adjective precedes 
its substantive. 

1) Independent of the Greek. No instances. 

2) In disagreement with the Greek, e.g. : 


in jainai /veilai = év ry dpa éxeivy, Viii. 13. 

NoTe. —In one instance a numeral follows its noun in disagreement 
with the Greek order. 62 heila niundon = wepi 8& tiv évvatny pay, 
XXvii. 46. 

(ce) The dependent genitive precedes its substantive. 

1) Independent of the Greek. One instance, 


in Tyre jah Seidone londa = év Tipw xai Sadan, xi. 26. 
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2) In disagreement with Greek order. One instance, 


afstassais bokos = aroaracvoy, iii. 31. 


(f) There is a tendency in the case of verbs to place the 
governed before the governing word. 
1) Independent of the Greek. The past participle always 
precedes the finite verb, e.g. - 
gamelip ist = nyeyparrat, Xi. 10 ; 
wrohips ist = xatnyopeioOu, XXVvil. 12 ; 
hatet du stauai gatauhans warp =6rt warexpiOn, Xxvil. 3. 


In a similar manner predicate nouns precede their verb, ¢.g.: 
ni skuld ist = oi éeotw, XXxvil. 6 ; 
uskunp was = épavn, ix. 33 ; 
hrain warp = éxabapicOnrt, viii. 3. 
Notre. — This does not hold true of imperative clauses, ¢.g., wairp 
hrains = xabapio@yrt, viii. 3. 


The verb may stand at the end of the clause. 
1) Independent of the Greek, e.g.: 


sumaip pan lofam slohun = oi 8& éppamioay, xxvi. 67. 


2) In disagreement with Greek order. 


tk in watin izwis daupja ="Eyw pev Barrifw ipas év vate, iil. 11. 


The favorite position of the object pronoun, then, seems 
to be after the verb. It must be noted, however, that the 
pronouns occurring are mostly reflexives, and further that in 
none of the instances cited above does the pronoun have a 
direct reference to the preceding clause. Consequently in 
none of these instances was there any special motive for 
giving the pronoun a position early in the clause, and the 
instances may not represent the general tendency. 

The possessive adjectives follow the substantive, and since 
they are all pronominal, perhaps there is some connection 
between this position and that of the object pronoun. The 
fact that the Greek post-positive particle is frequently repre- 
sented in Gothic by a particle at the beginning of the clause 
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indicates that the initial place in the Gothic clause is not as 
much as in Greek a place of emphasis. 

But the most noticeable fact is the evident fondness for 
the synthetic order (governed preceding governing word). 
This construction is favored in the position of the demon- 
strative adjective before its substantive, in the position of the 
dependent genitive before its governing noun, and in the 
position of the finite verb in relation to objects, to participles, 
and to predicate nouns. 

The evidence, then, afforded by Wulfila is not comprehen- 
sive enough. The value of the Skeireins for determining the 
word-order is diminished by the consideration that this work 
also may be a translation. 

That it is not a translation, at least not a slavish translation, 
from the Greek seems probable from the order of words. 
One feature of the Skeireins is the citation of biblical pas- 
sages upon which the comments are made. These! passages 
are probably taken from Wulfila, and the word-order is, of 
course, that of Wulfila. The statistics for the word-order in 
these passages cited agrees essentially with those gathered 
by Friedrichs from Wulfila direct, if we make allowance for 
the fact that Friedrichs considers only clauses with pronomi- 
nal subject. Friedrichs’s statistics are as follows: 


NorMAL. Part. TRANSpP. TRANspP. 
Principal Clauses 115 25 55 
Subordinate Clauses 60 15 30 


The statistics that I have gathered for the citations in the 
Skeireins are: 


NORMAL. Part. TRANspP. TRANSP. 
Principal 19 3 10 
Subordinate 24 fe) 5 


Each of these sets of statistics represents Greek order. 
Note now the difference in the statistics for the independent 
part of the Skeireins: 


NORMAL. Part. Transp. TRANSP. 
Principal 12 II 39 
Subordinate 16 16 23 


1 Marold, Die Schriftcitate der Skeireins, Progr. Kénigsberg, 1892. 
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The order of words, then, in the Skeireins proper, effectu- 
ally dispels any idea that the Skeireins is a slavish transla- 
tion, from the Greek at least. 

That the Skeireins is not a translation from the Latin 
is by no means certain. In certain peculiar features the 
word-order resembles that of Latin. For instance note the 
frequent separation of adjective and substantive by verb, e.g. : 
ho ahmeinon anafilhands daupeins, Ul. b; Aana laist skeiris bruk- 

jands waurdis, V. b; foset ustauhana habaida wairpan fram 

Jraujin garehsn, 1. b. 


But in other respects the work shows idioms which seem 
to be peculiar to itself. For a list, vd. Bernhardt, Wudfila, 
p- 612. On the whole, in default of any further evidence to 
the contrary, we will assume that word-order in the Skeireins 
proper represents the Gothic word-order of that time (proba- 
bly the fifth century). 


A. PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 
I. Affirmative Clauses. 


1. Relative Position of Subject and Finite Verb. 


It is a difficult matter to determine with any degree of 
accuracy the frequency of inversion or the laws governing 
its occurrence, owing to the fact that in 47 instances out of 
76, the total number of principal affirmative clauses, the 
grammatical subject is unexpressed. The favored order, 
however, seems to be the ‘direct.’ In the 29 clauses with 
grammatical subject expressed, the order is ‘direct’ in 
20, €.2.¢ 
hatuh west wipra pata gadob,\.c; fo nu insakana wesun fram 

Tohanne, IV. d. 

Furthermore, in many of the clauses with long transposition, 
the order could hardly have been inverted if the subject had 
been expressed, e.g. : 

at allamma waurstwe ainaizos anabusnats betdip, V. a; jah swa 


managat ganohjands ... ni patainei ganauhan paurftais im 
JSragaf, ak filaus maize, VAL. b. 
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Even in clauses with introductory adverbial phrases, the 
order is not always inverted. Three instances of ‘irregular- 
direct’! order occur: 

Inuh pis... nasjands ...anastodjands, ustaiknada pana ..., W.a; 
hatuh pan gifands aiwaggelista ataugida e¢..., Ul.a; Aata nu 

gasailands, Johannes poset . . ., mip sunjai ga/, I. b. 


In this same category are to be placed other clauses with 
introductory phrases, in which the subject is not expressed 
but in which the order corresponds to the ‘direct’ order, ¢.g.: 
inuh pis nu jah lik mans andnam, 1. d; 
inuh pis bairhtaba uns laiseip gipands, ILI. d. 


Usually, however, in clauses with introductory phrases, 
when the subject is expressed, the order is inverted; when 
the subject is not expressed, the verb stands next to the intro- 
ductory phrase, as it would stand in an inverted clause, e.g. : 
inuh pis gam gamains allaize nasjands, 1.a; swaet sijat daupeins 

Johannes, Ul. d; gadob nu was mais fans .. .,1.c; Aatuh pan 

insok kunnands, V. a. 

In all, there occur 9 instances of inversion, some in clauses 
with introductory phrases, like those quoted above, others 
with the verb at the beginning of the clause. Two instances 
of the latter occur: 

skulum nu allat wets, V.c; 
wasuh pan jah frauwja .. ., III. b. 


There are not enough instances of clauses in the apodosis, 
to enable one to determine what is the regular order in such 
clauses. There is one instance of inversion: 

bigitan was ize hlaibe tb. tainjons fullos, VII. c. 


We conclude, then, that the usual order is the direct, but 
that the inverted order also occurs, especially after introduc- 
tory phrases. The following table will show the frequency 
of the different arrangements: 


Direct INVERTED. 
SuBJECT Eee = . anata 
not ExpressED With Introd Without Introd With Introd Without Introd. 
47 3 17 7 - 


1 Direct order after an introd. word or phrase other than subject or verb. 
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2. Position of Verb with Relation to Dependencies. 


There is a marked tendency to place the verb, if not last 
in the clause, at least after one or more of the adverbial 
dependencies. An instance of partial transposition is: 
jah swa managai ganohjands ... ni patainei ganauhan paurftais 

im fragaf, ak filaus maizo, VII. b. 


An instance of especially long transposition is: 


unte hata gipano et ..., ni thnon ak galeika swerifpa usgiban uns 
laisetp, V. d. 


But though the tendency is to place the verb after other 
members of the clause, there is everywhere evident a great 
freedom of arrangement. This freedom was noticed in the 
position of the verb with relation to the subject; it is also 
manifest in the verb’s position with relation to its depend- 
encies. For instance, in the same page, in Balg’s edition, in 
expressing similar ideas the writer employs different arrange- 
ments of words, ¢.g.-: 


inuh pis bairhtaba uns laisetp gipands, Ill. d; 
inuh pis laiseip uns gifands, IV. a. 


Words to be emphasized are free to stand first in the clause 
i ’ 


>ore 
Os. 


mahtedi swepauh jah im... 1.b; 
gadob nu was mats fans... 1.0; 
naudipaurfts auk was jah gadob wistat, I. d. 


The following table will show the relative frequency of 
the different positions of the verb with relation to its de- 
pendencies : 

NEUTRAL. NORMAL. Part. TRANS?. TRANSP. 


5 12 II 39 


II. Imperative and Interrogative Clauses. 


There are no instances of independent imperative clauses, 
and only two of direct questions. In one of these latter the 
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verb stands first, although with no subject expressed. In 
the other the transposed order occurs : 
nei auk puhtedi hau in garathteins gaagwein ufargaggan fo faura ju 

us anastodeinat garaidon garehsn, 1. c; Mvaiwa stojan jah ni 


Stojan sa sama mahtedi, V. Db. 


B. SuBORDINATE CLAUSES. 
1. Relative Position of Subject and Verb. 
The regular order in subordinate clauses is the direct. 
Only four instances of inversion occur. 


Afar hatei matida so managet, V11. ¢ (Temporal) ; 

in piset ju jah leikis hraineino inmaidips was sidus ah... Ul. b 
(Causal) ; 

hardizo pise ungalauljandane warp hairto, V1. c (Causal) ; 

swaet sijai daupeins Johannes, Il. d (Result). 


2. Position of Verb with Relation to its Dependenctes. 

There is to be noted in subordinate clauses the same 
tendency as in principal clauses to place the verb after its 
dependencies. 

For subordinate clauses the statistics are: 


a. PURPOSE CLAUSES. 


NEUTRAL. NORMAL. Part. TRANSP. TRANSP. 
I 6 5 7 
é. 


a 
a** 


Jah ni missagipaina, V.a (Neutral). 
et galaisjaina stk bi hamma twa, V.a (Normal) ; 
ei, .. . Aizos manasedats gawaurhtedi usluncin, 1. a (Part. Transp.) ; 


et fraujins mikilein gakannidedt, \V. da (Transp.). 


6. SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 
NEUTRAL. NoRMAL. Part. TRANSP TRANSP 
2 3 5 , 
patei ts was sa sama, V\1. d (Normal) ; 
ataugida et so garehsns bi ina neva andja was pairh Herodes 
birunain, II. a (Part. Transp.) ; 
batet swaletkamma waldufnja mahtais naups ustatknida west, 1. b 


(Transp.). 
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c. INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 


NEUTRAL. NorMAL. Part. TRANSP. TRANSP. 
° I fe) ° 


ni kunnandins lvapar skuldedi maiza, II. a. 


d. CLAUSES OF MANNER. 


NEUTRAL. NorMAL. Part. TRANSP. TRANSP. 
I 2 °o ie) 


C.L2.0 
swe silba is gipip, Vi. a (Neutral) ; 
analeiko swe Fillippus gasakada . . ., Vil. a (Normal). 


é. CAUSAL CLAUSES. 


NEUTRAL. NORMAL. Part. TRANSP. TRANSP. 
° I 3 2 


_ore 
©. hee 


in Pizet ni attauhun ina, VIII. b (Normal) ; 
in his et mibpan frumist hausida fram laisarja, U1. b (Part. Transp.) ; 
in pizet wistat manna was, 1V. c (Transp.). 


J. RESULT CLAUSES. 


NEUTRAL. NorMAL. Part. TRANSP. TRANSP. 
oO 18) I 2 
€.02.: 


wi 

cihan garaihtein warp bi swiknein sokeins gawagida, U1. b (Part. 
Transp.) ; 

cihan waila ins maudetp, V1. a (Transp.). 


g. RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


NEUTRAL. NorMAL. Part. TRANSP. TRANSP. 


2 3 I 3 


pate aflifnoda, VII. c (Neutral) ; 
swe wilda andniman ise, V\1. c (Normal) ; 
saet in aupida +m: sere attans tse fodida, VII. d (Transp.). 


es 
(e.£. 


hi. CONCESSIVE CLAUSES. 


NEUTRAI NORMAL. Part. TRANSP. ‘TRANSP. 


oO ° ce) I 


hauhjabai us himina ana airpai in manne garchsnais gam, IV. d. 
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#. CONDITIONAL CLAUSES. 
NEUTRAL. NORMAL. Part. TRANSP. TRANSP. 
fe) oO I I 
ih nu ains jah sama west bt Sabaillaus insahtai, V.b (Part. Transp.) ; 
Jabai in leikai wisan puhta, \V. c (Transp.). 


J. TEMPORAL CLAUSES. 
Only one temporal clause occurs; that one is inverted. 


afar patei matida so managei, VII. c. 


Summing up, we have for subordinate clauses the following 
statistics: 
NEUTRAL. NORMAL Part. TRANSP TRANSP. 


4 16 16 23 


It will be noted that the order, as in Wulfila, is substan- 
tially the same in principal and in subordinate clauses. In 
both kinds of clauses the favorite order is the transposed. 
A particularly striking instance of transposition is the fol- 
lowing : 


el, swesamma wiljin jah swesat mahtat galetkonds famma faurfis 
gagiujandin daupans, (silba, gagiujan daupans) gahaitands fize 
ungalaubjandane prasabalpein andbeitands gasoki, V. vb. 


C. PARTICIPIAL AND INFINITIVE PHRASES. 


In participial and infinitive phrases there is manifest the 
same tendency as in principal and subordinate clauses, to 
place the verbal form at the end, or at least after one or 
more of the other members of the clause. Classifying these 
phrases according to the position of the verbal element, we 
obtain for the Skeireins proper the following statistics : 


1. Participles stand. 


NEUTRAL. First. MIDDLE. Last. 


12 27 15 44 
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2. Lnfinitives stand. 


NEUTRAL. First. MiIppLe. Last. 


6 8 4 15 


Under ‘First’ are included those clauses in which the 
participle (or infinitive) precedes all its dependencies, e.g.: 
gasaljands sik faur uns hunsl jas saup gupa, I. a. 
du afargaggan anabusn gups, 1. c. 


Under ‘ Middle’ are included those clauses in which the 
verbal element follows some of its grammatical dependencies, 
but precedes others, e.g. : 

anduh pana laist skeiris brukjands waurdis, V.b; 
skulum ... wets... andsatjan bauranana, V. c. 


Under ‘Last’ are included those phrases in which the 
verbal element stands at the end, after all its dependen- 
cies, €.2.¢ 
ni thna nih galeiks unsarai garaihtein ak silba garaihtet wisands, 

| e 
nu du leitilai jveilat galaubjan, V1. a. 


Under ‘ Neutral’ are included those phrases consisting of 
verbal clement (participle or infinitive) alone, ¢.g.-: 
et frauja gimands mahtat, 1. c; 
pana anawairhan dom, Il. c. 


For the sake of convenience the present and past par- 
ticiples have been considered together. But among the 
instances considered, the present participle occurs most fre- 
quently (ninety-three out of ninety-eight). In fact, the fre- 
quent use of the present participle, which is used but 
sparingly in the other dialects, is a very noticeable feature 
of the Skeireins. A still more remarkable feature is the use 
of the present participle for the present indicative, e.g. : 
afaruh pan po in wate wairpandans hrain jah hyssopon jah wullai 


raudat ufartrausnjandans, II. ¢. 
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The past participles that occur are usually combined with 
auxiliaries to make compound verbs. In Wulfila it was 
noted that in compound verbs the participle preceded the 
finite verb. The same is true in the Skeireins. In the 
Skeireins proper, among eleven compound verbs there is but 
one instance in which the participle follows the auxiliary, 
and in that instance the reason is self-evident. 


cihan garathtaba warp bi swiknein sokeins gawagida, I. b. 


In the same way a predicate noun or adjective precedes 
the copula, ¢.g.- 
silba garaihtet wisands, I. a; 
in Pizet wistai manna was, 1V.c; 
ains jah sa sama west, V.b; 
eup wisandin, V. d. 


Exceptions occur, but only three out of twenty, e.g.- 


at ni wisandein aljat wathtai, VI1. b. 


The personal pronoun object in the Skeireins is an un- 
stressed word, and like the particles, is free in its position, 
with the exception that it usually stands next to the verb. 
That is to say, it may follow or precede the verb. It was 
noted that in Wulfila the object pronoun preferred the posi- 
tion after the verb. This preference may be discerned also 
in the Skeireins. But usually the position of the pronoun 
object is determined by the context; it is used, like the Greek 
particle, to separate two successive words which are to be 
emphasized, ¢.g.: 

et laisareis uns wairpai fizos .. ., 1.d; 
inuh pis bairhtaba uns laiseip gipands . . ., U1. d; 
ethan waila ins maudetp gipands, V1. a. 


When the clause is transposed, the unstressed pronoun 
never follows, but precedes, thus adding to the emphasis of 
the verb in the final position, e.g. : 

unte hata gipano .. . uns laiseip, V. a; 
ganohjands ins watlawiznai .. . im fragaf, Vil. b; 
swa filu auk gamanwida ins wairpan, VII. c. 
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Reflexives, also, are usually unstressed, and are put im- 
mediately after the verb, e.g. : 


gasafjands stk, 1.a; afwandida stk, Il. a. 


Only in case of inversion or of transposition, when the 
position after the verb is one of too great emphasis, does the 
reflexive precede the verb, e.g. 

mip sis misso stk andrunnun sumat, III. a. 
Jaur mel stk gahaban, VIII. a. 


First place in the sentence does not seem to have been a 
position of as great emphasis in Gothic as in Greek. In 
fact, the author of the Skeireins frequently places an un- 
stressed particle in this position. With the Gothic the final 
position seems to have been the position of emphasis. In 
fact, the most noticeable feature of word-order in the Skeireins 
is the tendency to place the governing word after the word 
or words governed, ‘Ascending Construction’ or synthetic 
order. This construction is illustrated by the following 
striking examples: 
pizos du guba garathteins, 1. a; 
hana iupa briggandin in piudangardjai gups wig, i. a. 
ho letkeinon us wambai munands gabaurf, I1.»b; 
leikis hrainetno inmatdips was sidus jah so bt gub hrainei, Il. b. 
poset ustauhana habaida wairpan fram fraujin garehsn, 1. bd; 
ho faura ju us anastodeinai garaidon garehsn, 1. c. 


Instances of the opposite or ‘Descending Construction’ 
also occur, ¢.g.: 


afieta frawaurhte jah fragift wethis ahmins, II. c. 


Another striking feature is the rhetorical separation of 
words, ¢.g.: 
ak himinakunda anafilhands fulhsnja, \V. 4; 
missaletkaim bandwips namnam, V.b; 
anduh pana laist skeiris brukjands waurdis, V. a. 


On the whole we must conclude that the Gothic order of 
words was by no means rigidly fixed. This fact is proved 
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for the Skeireins by the number of exceptions to any law 
that we may formulate, and by the rhetorical arrangements 
for emphasis; for the Bible translation by the license which 
permitted Wulfila to follow the Greek order so exactly, and 
yet to produce a work which is not only intelligible, but seem- 
ingly not unnatural. On the other hand, in both works there 
is manifest a fondness for the synthetic order. The govern- 
ing word, noun or verb, usually comes after the governed 
word, thus binding the parts of the expression into a closely 
united whole. 


III. 
OLD HIGH GERMAN WORD-ORDER. 


The subject of word-order has been examined more care- 
fully in OHG. than in any of the other Teutonic dialects. I 
shall content myself, therefore, with the results of the investi- 
gations of others, and shall only attempt to bring these results 
into a form convenient for reference and for comparison with 
the results of my own investigation in Gothic and in Old 
English. I shall take up the prose monuments in their 
chronological order, considering: first, the translations of the 
eighth and ninth centuries, including the Monsee-Wiener 
fragments of a translation of Matthew, the translation of 
Isidor’s ‘Contra Judzeos’ and that of Tatian’s Gospel Har- 
mony; second, Notker’s translation of Boethius; third, 
Middle High German prose. Otfrid, since his work cannot 
illustrate the development of prose order, will be considered 
separately. 


A. OHG. TRANSLATORS OF THE EIGHTH AND NINTH 
CENTURIES. 
I. Principal Clauses. 


Rannow, in his work on Isidor, says: ‘Was also erstens 
die Hauptsatze angeht, so sucht er [Isidor] den in der Ent- 
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wicklung des Deutschen immer mehr zur Geltung gelangen- 
den Grundsatz zu befolgen, das finite Verb méglichst voran 
zu stellen.” In the use of this order Isidor follows the Latin 
order in 71 instances, departs from the Latin order in 43 
instances. Opposed to these are only 28 instances in which 
the translator, 23 times in agreement with the Latin, 5 times 
in disagreement, puts the verb at the end. 

Tomanetz, who has examined the order in all three of the 
principal translations of the eighth and ninth centuries, 
reaches substantially the same conclusion. He asserts: “ Fir 
die ahd. selbstandigen Hauptsatze, lasst sich wol als allge- 
meine Regel hinstellen, lass das Pradicat von dem betonten 
Wort angezogen wird, also zweite Stelle einnimmt, ausser es 
ist selbst betont, in welchen Fall es den Satz erdffnet.” The 
following table! will show the relative frequency of the differ- 


ent arrangements, s.v....ands.... ¥v. 

s.v.noun. Indisagreement with Latin 116 Independentof Latin 3 

S.V. pron. “ * 61 - = 232 

s.v. adv. “ ” 30 * ss 50 
Total (s.v. .. .) 207 + 285 =492 


On the other hand: 


s.nounv. Indisagreementwith Latin 3 Independent of Latin 1 

S. pron. Vv. ” “ 6 “ “ 23 

S. part. adv. v. “ “ 2 “ é 9 
Total (s. ...v.) U1 Zs 33=44 


Further evidence to the same effect is supplied by clauses 
consisting of predicate word and copula. The order is: 


copula, pred. word. \n disagreement with Latin 68 times. 
pred. word, copula. Independent of Latin 6 times. 
pred. word, copula. \n disagreement with Latin o times. 


The order of words, then, in principal clauses, when inde- 
pendent of the Latin, and even when in disagreement with 
the Latin, is most frequently the same as in modern High 
German principal clauses. 


1 This table is borrowed from Hermann. K.Z., 33. 
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II. Subordinate Clauses. 


In Isidor Rannow notes the tendency of the finite verb in 
subordinate clauses, more and more to seek the end position. 
This it does, 

In agreement with the Latin original 41 times 
In disagreement with the Latin original 34 times 


This phenomenon is made more striking by the small 
number of instances in which the finite verb was moved to 
the initial position. 

In agreement with the Latin original 6 times 
In disagreement with the Latin original 8 times 


Counter to this tendency to place the verb last, Rannow 
notices a tendency to put last the word or phrase to be 
emphasized. For example, the translator reserves the last 
place for prepositional phrases: 

In agreement with the Latin original 70 times 
In disagreement with the Latin original 32 times 





This counter-tendency in part explains the number of clauses 
not completely transposed. 

In the relative clauses of the three works under considera- 
tion, Tomanetz has made the following observations : 

The order of words is, 


Like THE WitHovut In DisaGREEMENT In Spire oF OTHER 
LaTIN. Latin ORIGINAL. WITH THE LatIN. CHANGE FROM LATIN ORDER. 
Mines 59 21 21 
SB. 2+ 20 W 490 438 235 165 
Total s.v. ... 352. Totals. ... v. 1268. 


Tomanetz further shows by statistics that anaong the words 
preceding the verb, the number of pronouns is relatively 
greater than of any other kind of word. He infers that from 
the order s.v. . . . which, he believes, was original, the dis- 
tinctive order of the subordinate clause has been developed 
through the influence of subordinate clauses with pronominal 
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objects. Further, from the fact that the order, s.... w., is 
much less frequent in the second of two co-ordinate relative 
clauses, than in the first, in which this order is needed as a 
mark of distinction from principal clauses, he infers that the 
transposed order had its ultimate origin in the desire to differ- 
entiate subordinate from principal clauses. 

We have no general statistics for inversion in these monu- 
ments of OHG. We have, however, the assertion of Gering 
regarding causal adverbs in the apodosis: ‘‘Von diesen Wor- 
tern mussen diejenigen, welche am Satzanfange stehen, nach 
den Gesetzen der Germanischen Wortstellung, Inversion bewir- 
ken, d. h. das Pradicatsverbum unmittelbar an sich heranzie- 
hen.” Starker makes the same assumption and upon it bases 
his explanation of the origin of inversion in the apodosis. 

The other features of word-order in these works, it is hard 
to describe. Rannow has noted in Isidor the position of the 
genitive before its governing substantive. The genitive pre- 
cedes in all instances except in that of two nouns both of 
which have the article. The arrangement occurs so often as 
to be characteristic of this work. It is further to be noted 
that in the translation of Tatian, which usually follows the 
original very closely, the adjectives and possessive genitives 
precede their substantives, even when in disagreement with 
the order in the original. 


2. Norker’s Boeruius [end of roth, begin. of 11th cent. ]. 


Lohner believes that in Notker we have the pure expres- 
sion of German speech feeling, and that from this work we 
may derive the laws of German Syntax. He bases this belief 
on the fact that the German of the translation in the main 
is like the Latin original only where the syntax in the two 
languages is the same, and especially on the fact that paren- 
thetical expressions, independent of the Latin, agree in syn- 
tax with the translated parts, thus proving the independence 
of the latter. This freedom, 2s compared with the slavish- 
ness of the earlier translations, seems to show that the form 
of the High German language had at length become fixed, 
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and that the translator in consequence was not at liberty 
to follow his original slavishly. 

The results of Lohner’s investigations in Notker are as 
follows : 

1. Relative and conjunctional clauses have the same con- 
struction as regards the order of words. 

2. This work has a developed order of words in the 
dependent clauses, which expresses itself especially by the 
separation of the finite verb from the introductory word and 
by the final position of the verb wherever possible. The 
verb occupies the final position in about two-thirds of all 
conjuncttonal, and in about three-fourths of ail relative 
clauses. 

3. Where the verb has a medial position, and therefore 
other elements stand at the end, there may be perceived 
some special motive, rhetorical or euphonic, which occasions 
the older order. 

4. From this freedom to stand at the end are excluded all 
simple pronouns and most pronominal phrases, also other 
words and phrases with weak stress, such as adverbs. In 
relative clauses, the frequency with which the various ele- 
ments follow the verb is shown by the following statistics. 
There follow the verb: 


1) Of prepositional phrases 30%, 
2) Of the different noun objects 23% 
3) Of infinitives 20% 
4) Of predicative nouns 12% 
5) Of nominale predicate (incl. past part.) 9% 
6) Of noun subjects 2% 


5. Pronouns and particles usually take second or third 
place. 

6. Even in the other classes of words there is recognizable 
a regular grammatical arrangement, which, however, may be 
specially modified for the emphasis of an element or in the 
interest of a smoother, more rhythmical flow. 

In the period, then, between Notker and the earlier trans- 
lators, a great development has taken place in the direction 
of uniformity in language. Traces, however, of the older 
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order of words appear here and there. In ‘the apodosis, 
the modern German rule that the verb shall stand first is 
not regarded ; and the earlier freedom to place the verb last, 
even in principal clauses, appears here and there. 


C. MippL_e HicH GERMAN. 


In the Middle High German period the norms of word- 
order which we note in their incipiency in the translators 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, and in their middle stage 
in Notker, have become fixed, so that the order of words in 
the prose of the period is essentially that of modern German 
prose. Only in poetry do we see traces of the original 
freer arrangement. This freedom manifests itself in various 
ways. 

1. Transposition may occur in principal clauses.! 

2. The direct order may occur after an introductory ad- 
verbial phrase. 

3. Transposition may occur after an introductory adverbial 
phrase. 

4. Several adverbial modifiers may stand first. 

5. The attributive adjective may follow the noun. 

6. The genitive may stand between the article and the 
substantive. 

7. The substantive may be followed by the article with the 
dependent genitive. 

8. The dependencies of an infinitive do not precede as 
often as'in modern German. This holds true even of the 
Middle High German prose. 


D. OTFRID. 


In poetry grammatical rules are not so rigidly observed as 
in prose, and in consequence poetry is not as valuable as 
prose in the historic study of word-order. For this reason, 
in the sequence followed thus far, all poetry has been 
unregarded. On the other hand, in poetry the expression, 


1 Paul, Wha. Grammatih. 
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less hampered by grammatical restraints, is more natural, 
and, therefore, perhaps reflects the speech feeling better 
than prose does. 

Otfrid’s Evangelienbuch, written about 800 A.pD., is one 
of the most considerable monuments of OHG. literature. 
The word-order in this poem has been investigated by Ohly ; 
from the mass of statistics that he presents I have selected 
the following: 


I. Independent Affirmative Clauses. 
1. Relative Position of Subject and Finite Verb. 


Side by side seem to stand two normal arrangements of 
words, the direct and the indirect. Leaving the apodosis out 
of consideration, the order is as follows: 


WitnHout Intropuctory Worp. Witn Intropucrory Worp. 
Direct 1342 (neg. 86) 161 
Indirect 714 (neg. 222) 1295 


In the apodosis the direct order is the more frequent, 
though the indirect order occurs very frequently, both with 
and without introductory word or phrase. 


2. Posttion of Verb in Relation to its Dependencies. 


In clauses with dzrvec¢ order the statistics are as follows: 


NorMaL. Part. Transp. TRANSP. 
1) Without introductory word 1051 (neg. 39) 60 221 (neg. 40) 
2) With introductory word 9 8 62 
3) In apodosis II fe) 34 
4) Introd. by particles, zoh, etc. 17 3 18 
Total, 1088 71 335 


In zaverted clauses the order is as follows: 


ToTAL. V. anD S. TOGETHER. V. AND S. SEPARATED. 
495 348 147 
The predicate noun follows the copula 320:8 
The infinitive follows the auxiliary 86:7 


The infinitive follows the dependencies 39:49 
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II. Subordinate Clauses. 
1. Relative Position of Subject and Finite Verb. 


All instances of inversion are to be regarded as exceptions 
to the rule, and due to metre. 


Direct. INDIRECT. 


2539 100 (approx.) 


2. Position of Verb with Relation to its Dependenctes. 


The total number of subordinate clauses containing ele- 
ments besides subject and verb is 2539. 
Norma AND Part. TRANSP. TRANSP. 


774 1765 
The subject is preceded by some other member of the 


clause in 127 of the above instances. 


III. Clauses of Command. 


When the subjunctive is used, the rules of word-order are 
the same as for affirmative clauses. 


Direct. INDIRECT. 
1) With introductory word 9 69 
2) Without introductory word 4 31 


When the imperative is used, the subject is usually left 
unexpressed (579 instances). When the subject is expressed 
the order is, 


Direct. INDIRECT. 
1) With introductory word ° 32 
2) Without introductory word 5 ~ 


IV. Independent Questions. 


In interrogative clauses a) without interrogative word and 
6) with interrogative word serving as object, the order is, 
nearly without exception, inverted. When c) the interroga- 
tive pronoun is subject of the clause, the order is direct. 
The instances occurring are a) 27, 6) 45, ¢) 29. 
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V. General Remarks. 


1. The attributive adjective may be placed after its sub- 
stantive. When two adjectives qualify the same noun, three 
different arrangements are possible: 1) both before, 2) both 
after, 3) one after, the other before. 

2. The genitive, if it has no article, may be placed between 
the article or adjective and the substantive. 

3. The dependencies of the infinitive are not placed before 
as regularly as in modern German. 

From the above statistics we see that the difference 
between principal and subordinate clauses was much more 
marked in Otfrid than in the prose translations of the eighth 
and ninth centuries. In Otfrid the modern German rule of 
order is observed in four-fifths of all instances in both kinds 
of clause, principal and subordinate. Another noticeable feat- 
ure is the frequent use of inversion. This, as Ohly shows, 
cannot be attributed wholly to the demands of metre, but 
must, in many instances, be explained as ‘ pathetic order.’ 


E. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


From the evidence of the statistics quoted from the differ- 
ent OHG. monuments, we must infer that at the time when 
the earliest works that have descended to us, were composed, 
there already existed a feeling for the difference between 
principal and subordinate clauses, which expressed itself by 
a difference in word-order. In this belief we are confirmed 
after a hasty consideration of the H7/debrandslied. In this, 
the oldest monument of OHG. literature, the regular order in 
subordinate clauses is the transposed. The statistics, hastily 
gathered, are as follows: 

















INVERTED. Direct. 
Verb First. mah Verb not First. Normal. "Transp. 
Principal clauses 3 12 18} 2 
Subordinate clauses ° 2 I 24? 


1 Six consisting of subject and verb alone. 
2 In one instance the verb has the medial position (Part. Transp.). 
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The infinitive, used in connection with a finite verb, follows 
its dependencies in ten instances, preceding only once, and 
that due to the chiastic arrangement. As in Otfrid, exam- 
ples of inversion are numerous, probably owing to the live- 
lier emotions of poetry, which demand for their expression 
the ‘ pathetic order.’ 

OHG., then, does not afford us much direct evidence as to 
the order of words in primitive Teutonic. We notice only 
that just as the phonology and inflections of OHG. have 
differentiated themselves from those of the cognate dialects, 
so the word-order has already adopted that peculiar differen- 
tiation, which, rigidly carried out, is characteristic of modern 
German. 


IV. 
OLD NORSE WORD-ORDER. 


The subject of Old Norse word-order has, unfortunately, 
received but little attention. The only available treatment 
of the subject is that contained in Lund’s Oldnordisk Ord- 
fijningslere, Kjpbenhavn, 1862, and this is very indefinite 
and unsatisfactory. Consequently, since the scope of the 
present work will not permit of a separate, detailed investi- 
gation in this dialect, the treatment in this chapter will 
necessarily be inadequate. 

The materials for study are not entirely satisfactory. 
There are, first, the monuments of Old Icelandic and Old 
Norwegian literature, which, at the earliest, date back only 
to the end of the eleventh century, and which, therefore, can- 
not fairly be compared with the monuments in OHG., in 
Goth., and in OE.; second, the oldest Runic inscriptions, 
which are of too fragmentary a character to be of great 
value for the study of word-order. 


I. Old Icelandic. 


The earliest Icelandic literary monuments, as we said 
above, date back only to the end of the eleventh century; 
and the Younger Edda, which is the most available work for 
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our purpose, appears in a manuscript of about 1300 A.D. 
The results, then, of an investigation of word-order in these 
monuments cannot be taken as representative of primitive 
word-order in Old Norse. On the contrary, the aptness of 
the idiom and the directness of the style in the Younger 
Edda are such as characterize only languages in an advanced 
stage of development. We are interested, then, in the word- 
order of Old Icelandic only because it shows one of the 
different developments from the primitive Teutonic. 

Lund affirms that the simplest order is: 1) subject (with 
its qualifiers); 2) predicate (with its qualifiers); 3) indirect 
object (Aensynet); 4) direct object. There seems to be no 
fixed position for the other elements except that qualifica- 
tions usually follow the main conception. 

There are, however, nearly as many exceptions as there 
are instances falling under the rule. 

1. The sentence often begins with a verb, not only when 
the verb is conceived as prominent, but in general in past 
narrative, and even in present, if the sentence is closely con- 
nected with the preceding and the subject is the same, so 
that the grammatical predicate has the greater weight. 

2. The verb stands first in the apodosis, often with 4a at 
the beginning. 

3. If the sentence begins with an adverb or conjunction, 
or with a phrase, the verb precedes the subject. 

4. In clauses of command, entreaty, and exclamation, the 
verb is placed first, also in interrogative clauses not begin- 
ning with a pronoun. 

5. Phrases like “said he,” etc., as in English, are inverted. 

6. An interrogative clause begins with the interrogative 
particle, if it has one; a relative clause with the nearest 
word, even if this is governed by a preposition, which then 
preferably follows. Conjunctional subordinate clauses also 
usually begin with the conjunction. But each of these kinds 
of sentence may have a conjunction or connecting adverb 
first. 

7. There are also certain exceptions for the sake of 
euphony. If a noun has two adjectives, one is put before 
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the verb, the other after. The auxiliary is often separated 
from the participle, the verb from the dependent infinitive. 

There are also many instances of departure from the regu- 
lar order for the sake of emphasis. A word which would 
otherwise follow, for the sake of emphasis is placed before. 
If by reason of contrast, or for any other reason, a word is 
the most important one for the meaning of the whole sen- 
tence, it is put at the beginning without regard to the kind 
of word or its regular position. This great freedom promotes 
a shorter, more vigorous mode of expression. Circumlocu- 
tions are avoided. 

The attributive adjective usually precedes its noun. The 
genitive case dependent on a substantive usually follows, but 
may precede if one wishes to make prominent the idea con- 
tained in the dependent word. But in case of two adjectives, 
one may precede the noun, the other follow with of (and). 
In case of two nouns, each with an adjective, the order is, 
adjective, noun, noun, adjective. When used with the definite 
article, the adjective may be placed either before or after the 
noun. 

Prepositional adverbs modifying verbs, instead of being 
fused with the verb as in modern German, remain separate 
and follow the verb. 

Another feature, so striking as to deserve special attention, 
is the separation of words for the sake of emphasis; ¢.g.: 


Harald’s saga hins harfagra 

Harold’s sagas _ the fair-haired 

Hann hafdi hjdlm & hifoi gullroOum.. . 
He had a helmet on his head, gold red and... . 
Svad var hann kappsar...at... 

So was he impetuous... that... 


Poetic order differs from prose order in greater freedom. 
Words are arranged not only with reference to meaning and 
to emphasis, but also with reference to rhythm. Further- 
more, words belonging together may be separated. Even a 
word may be divided, and the parts separated; ¢.g.: 


Ha- reid & bak baru bord herti -kon vestan (Hakon). 
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Lund’s remarks, quoted above, in the main hold true. If, 
however, one look at the Younger Edda, he will notice some 
striking features not mentioned by Lund. Perhaps the most 
noticeable is the frequency of inversion; this is so frequent, 
both in principal and subordinate clauses, that it may be 
called the regular order. It is further a noticeable fact that 
there are no instances of long transposition. The order in 
principal and in subordinate clauses is the same, either 
inverted or ‘normal.’ Nearly the only instances of synthetic 
order in any form are due to the past participle or the depend- 
ent infinitive, which occasionally stand at the end of the 
clause, preceded by thejr dependencies. A striking illustra- 
tion of the favored analytic order is afforded by the definite 
article, which regularly follows its noun. 

In general, it may be said that the order of words in the 
Younger Edda is much like that in modern English, except 
for the frequent inversion, the occasional transposition of the 
infinitive or past participle to the end of the clause, and the 
irregular position of some particular word which for emphasis 
is put at the beginning or at the end of the clause. The 
order is remarkably free, and consequently the language is 
very flexible, more so than modern English. The important 
word is free to stand in the natural position of emphasis, and 
that, too, without unnatural inversion or awkward circum- 
locution. 

II. Old Runic Inscriptions. 


More significant in its bearing on primitive Teutonic word- 
order is the evidence afforded by the old Runic inscriptions. 
Among these are included the oldest! monuments in any 
Teutonic dialect. Unfortunately they are very fragmentary. 

Hermann makes the assertion that in the Runic inscrip- 
tions of Old Norse the order of words in principal clauses is 
s.... 4. 7(?) or 6 times, s.v.... 4 times; that two instances 
of subordinate clause are found, and that in both of these the 
verb is at the end. This assertion is somewhat sweeping. 
A more accurate notion may be formed by examining some 


1 Unless we consider the Finnic loan words. 
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of the principal inscriptions. These I shall arrange in the 
order of age, at the same time using Noreen’s numbering. 


Third century: 


39. owlpupewaR in wane marik = Olither in Vang (?) renowned. 


Fourth century: 


48. falino Zisaion wilik ... tipis hleuno=... see will. ..(?) 
13. ck hlewazastik holtinar horna tawido=1, Hlegestr, (from) 
wood the horn made. 
20. ek ertlar ansuZisalas muha haiteZa zazazinu Zahelpu, sali 
Jah hazala wizju bi 3 =1, earl Asgisl, Moe am called, help, 
fortune, and prosperity consecrate . . 
8. Bazar har runo faithido = Thagr these runes scratched. 


Fifth century: 


33- t3inon halaR = Iginga’s stone. 


Sixth century: 


19. ubaR hite harabanak wit iah ek erilar runor waritu = Over 
Hitr, Hrafu, we two, and I, earl, runes writ. 

38. Arawinan haitinaR was = Thraenge’s called was. 

24. ana hahaisla inik frawarad ak = over Haisl, Inr, Frarathr. 

22. ek erilar sa wilazar hateha . ..=1, earl, who Wilagr am 
called. 

6. hrawdas hlaiwa = Hrauth’s grave. 

25. .. ?. swestar minu liubu meR wa e = sister mine dear (to) 
me, Wagr. : 

35- AadulatkaR chk hazustaldar hlaaiwido ma3u minino = Hoth- 
laikr (lies here). 1, Hogstaldr, buried son mine. 

42. ck wiwaR after woduride witadahalaiban worahto runor 

.?..=I, Yr, after Othrithr, wrought (the) runes..?.. 

44. ck hazustaldar pewaR 300a3as =1, Hogstaldr, servant of 

Gothag. 


Seventh century: 
26. iupinzaR tk wakraRk unnam wraita = Ythengr (rests here). 
I, Wacker, undertook the writing. 
5. eirilar hroRaR hrokeR orte pat aROa . . .= Earl Hror (of) 
Hror, made this . 
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Seventh-eighth century: 

16. afatr hariwulafa hapuwulafR haeruwulafik —warait runaR 
AaiaR = After Herewulf, Hathewulf (of) Holf cut runes 
these. 

34. niuha borumR niuha ZestumR hapuwolafR Zaf hariwolafR 
mariu snuheka heOera ZinoronoR . . ? .= New (monu- 
ment) (to the) sons, new (to the) guests, Holfr gave, 
Herolfr (to the) son. Turn (I) here with runes. 

3. saR pat barutR uti aR weladaude hacramalausk ZinarunaR 
arazeu falahak haderaz haid Rruno ronu = He (who) this 
breaks, before (him) is baleful death. Harmless (1) big 
runes of witchcraft conceal here (of) honor runes sow. 


I have quoted above, all the intelligible primitive Norse 
inscriptions that are long enough to be significant for word- 
order. It will at once be noted that there is a difference 
between inscriptions of different periods. In the six inscrip- 
tions of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries (39, 48, 13, 20, 
8, 33) the order is, without exception, synthetic. The same 
is true of the first four (19, 38, 22, 6) of the sixth century. 
The last four (25, 35, 42, 44) of the sixth century have the 
analytic order. The two (26, 5) of the seventh and the first 
two (16, 34) of the eighth also have analytic order; and the 
last one of the eighth century has an arrangement of words | 
quite like that characteristic of the classic Old Icelandic prose. 

There is discernible, then, a gradual development from the 
synthetic to the analytic order. This is illustrated by the 
position of the demonstrative adjective. It occurs in but 
three of the above inscriptions. In the fourth century (8) 
and in the seventh (5) it precedes its noun; in the eighth 
century (16) it follows. 

The verb stands at the end in each of the three subordi- 
nate clauses (22, 20, 3), though at least two of these are 
paratactic. 

Inversion does not occur in the inscriptions until the 
eighth century, when it occurs (34, 3) as in Old Icelandic 
literature. 

The evidence, then, of the old Runic inscriptions, though 
slender, is very valuable, because so early and because it 
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shows that the synthetic order was the earliest and that the 
order of words characteristic of literary Icelandic does not 
belong to primitive Teutonic, but is the result of a gradual 
special development. 


V. 
OLD SAXON WORD-ORDER. 


For the facts of OS. word-order, we are indebted to Ries, 
who has made an exhaustive study of the word-order in the 
Heliand. From this work of Ries, a model in its kind, I 
have taken the most general statistics. 


A. PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 


I. Affirmative Clauses. 
1. Relative Position of Subject and Finite Verb. 


The fundamental type of word-order is the direct. The 
indirect (inverted) order is to be regarded, not as an excep- 
tion to the rule, but as a means of expressing certain shades 
of meaning. 

a. INDIRECT ORDER IN FREE USE. 
1. From Logical Relation to the Context. 


Ries assumes that the first place in the sentence is the 
position of emphasis, and says that at times the verb bears 
the principal accent, and accordingly stands first. 


2. Stylistic-Rhetorical-Syntactical Motives. 


For animation of style the chiastic order may be used. 


3. Rhythmical-Metrical Motives. 


The indirect order regularly occurs when some later mem- 
ber of the clause is placed first. Exceptions to this rule are 
to be explained mainly on rhythmical grounds. 

with initial position of object 88 


Indirect order « “ adverbial expression 749 
“ a predicate noun 6 
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with initial position of object II 
Direct order “ ae adverbial expression 96 
“ predicate noun 1 


This use of indirect order may be known as ‘regular- 
indirect’ order, as distinguished from ‘indirect order in free 
use,’ when inversion occurs without introductory word. The 
use of direct order after an introductory word or phrase is 
known as ‘irregular-direct,’ as distinguished from ‘regular- 
direct,’ without such introduction. It is to be noticed that 
the ‘regular-indirect’ order is relatively more frequent with 
predicate nouns; the ‘irregular-direct,’ with object at the 
beginning. 

The general statistics for inversion in principal-affirmative 
clauses are as follows: 


Total 1023 
‘ Regular-direct’ 330 

In the first three thousand PE i 
lines of the Hleliand ang 59 
‘Indirect in free use’ 188 
‘ Regular-indirect’ 446 


2. Position of Verb with Relation to its Dependencies. 


For Heliand (1-3000) the statistics are as follows: 


a. ‘Regular-direct’ Total 330 
Neutral (only subj. and verb) 34 
Transposed (s. . . . v.) 69 
6. ‘Irregular-direct’ Total 59 
Neutral 5 
Transposed 42 


In about 32% of all clauses consisting of more than mere 
subject and verb, the order is transposed. 
II. Clauses of Command. 
1. Relative Position of Subject and Finite Vero. 


a. IMPERATIVE, WITH PRONOUN SUBJECT. 


INDIRECT. Direct. 
With introductory particle 20 7 
Without introductory particle 32 3 


Total 52 10 
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5. SUBJUNCTIVE. 


INDIRECT. Drrecr. 
With introductory particle 5 2 
Without introductory particle 10 Sc 
Total 15 7 


2. Position of Verb with Relation to its Dependencies. 


Of the 7 imperative clauses with ‘irregular-direct’ order, 
all are transposed (s. ... v.). 


III. Interrogative Clauses. 
1. Relative Position of Subject and Finite Verb. 


InpIRECT. Direct. 
With introductory word 39 II 
Without introductory word 7 ° 


2. Position of Verb with Relation to its Dependenctes. 


Of the 8 interrogative clauses with ‘irregular-direct’ order, 
7 are transposed (or partially transposed). 


ZB. SuBORDINATE CLAUSES. 
1. Relative Position of Subject and Finite Verb. 


In principal clauses the indirect order, as we have seen, is 
nearly as frequent as the direct. In subordinate clauses the 
indirect order occurs but rarely, 158: 1957 (7-8%). 

Clauses with pronoun subjects, for metrical and logical 
reasons, employ the direct order exclusively. 

In clauses with noun subjects, 158 out of 528 have indirect 
order. 


Direct. INDIRECT. 
With auxiliary verbs 105 (28%) 104 (65%) 
Negative clauses 49 (13%) 30 (19%) 
With negative-auxiliary verbs 20 (5%) 27 (17%) 


When a later member of the clause is put first, as in prin- 
cipal clauses, the verb is attracted forward on account of a 
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feeling for the unity of the verb and the later members of 
the clause. It may be noted also, that, as in principal clauses, 
the attracting power is different with different words, the 
predicate word having the greatest, the object having the 
least; that is to say, the feeling for the unity of verb and 
predicate is stronger than for that of verb and object. In 
the instances of ‘regular-indirect’ order the word at the 
beginning was: object (14%), adverbial expression (40%), 
predicate noun (45%). In the instances of ‘irregular-direct’ 
order, the word at the beginning was: object (40%), adverbial 
expression (53%), predicate word (6%). 


2. Position of Verb with Relation to its Dependencies. 


For /eliand (1-3000) the statistics are as follows: 


Total (subordinate clauses) 350 
Neutral 33 
Verb at end 145 
Verb in middle position 78 


In subordinate clauses consisting of more than mere sub- 
ject and verb, the verb is separated from the subject in 
70% of all instances, as against 32% in principal clauses. 


VI. 
OLD ENGLISH WORD-ORDER. 


The subject of Old English word-order has already received 
some attention. The word-order of Beowulf has been exam- 
ined by Ries and Todt, that of the AS. Chronicle by Kube, 
that of Alfred’s Orosius and AElfric’s Homilies by Smith. I 
shall first summarize the results of these investigations, and 
then in succeeding chapters give more in detail the results of 
my study of the word-order in the AS. laws. 
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A. BEOWULF. 


From Ries’s work I have derived the following table: 
I. Independent Affirmative Clauses. (Beowulf, 1-1000.) 


1. ‘ Regular-direct,’ Total 152 
Neutral 33 
S.and V. separated 76 (Transp. 36, Part. Transp. 40) 

2. ‘Irregular-direct,’ Total gl 
Neutral 9 
S.and V. separated 66 

Ind. Affirm. Clauses (direct order) Total 243 

Neutral 42 

201 


S. and V. separated, Total 142 (70%) 


II. Subordinate Clauses. (Beowulf, 1-500.) 


Total 125 
Neutral 23 
Verb at end (transposed) 51 (50%) 


Note. —In 67%, of the instances in which the verb is not at the end, 
it occupies a medial position, so that in subordinate clauses the verb is 
separated from the subject in about 83% of all instances, as opposed to 
70% in principal clauses. 


The arbitrary system that Todt has adopted makes it diffi- 
cult for us to utilize the results of his investigation in Beowulf. 
The verb, according to his scheme, may stand, @) at the 
beginning, 4) after the first word, c) after several members, 
d)at the end. Todt renders this scheme still more compli- 
cated by making the following qualifications: When there is 
no object, the position @) is not conceivable, for whether or 
not an unimportant expression follows a verb already pre- 
ceded by several independent members is unessential, the 
clause is to be classed as c). If, on the other hand, both 
subject and object precede the verb, the clause is classed @), 
no matter if a modifier follows. For purposes of comparison, 
the only way of utilizing Todt’s results is by grouping 
classes c) and d@) into one class in which are included all 
clauses with direct order which have words interposed 
between subject and predicate. 
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I. Independent Affirmative Glauses. 
1. Simple Verbs. 


a) 98 6) 204 c) 213 @) 355 
2. Auxiliary Verbs. 

a) 17 6) 45 e) 15 ad) 4 
3. The Copula. 

a) 81 6) 166 ¢c) 29 @) 7 
4. Modal Verbs. 

a) 31 6) 36 c) 54 @d) 19 

5. Verbs with the Infinitive. 
a) 29 6) 30 c) 43 d) 8 
TOTAL. 
a) 256 6) 481 ©) 354 d) 393 


From these statistics it is impossible to determine anything 
concerning the relative position of subject and finite verb. 
But the frequency with which the verb is separated from the 
subject is very noticeable. This separation (transposition or 
partial transposition) occurs in 50% of all clauses. The 
discrepancy between this percentage and that obtained by 
Ries is to be explained by the fact that while Ries excepts 
all ‘neutral’ clauses (only subject and predicate), Todt counts 
all such clauses as untransposed. 

It is further to be noted that the simple verb is separated 
from the subject much more frequently than are the other 
verbs, auxiliary, etc. 


II. Subordinate Clauses 
1. Simple Verb. 
6) 9 €) 297 @) 332 
In the clauses with fully stressed subject the verb stands 


at the end 47 times, not at the end 27 times. The corre- 
sponding ratio in principal clauses is 86 : 73. 
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2. Auxiliary Verbs. 
6) 2 c) 14 d) -8 


The inclination to stand at the end is very strong, as is 
shown by the position of the participle, which precedes 18 
times, follows 6 times. The corresponding ratio for princi- 
pal clauses is 8: 73. 


3. Copula. 
6) 8 c) 43 d) 47 
4. Modal Verb. 
6) 5 c) 74 @d) 59 


The infinitive precedes 92 times, follows 46 times. The 
corresponding ratio for principal clauses is 37: 103. 


TOTAL. 
6) 26 c) 428 a) 346 


The verb is separated from the subject in 96% of all 
instances. 

We notice, then, both in principal and in subordinate 
clauses a marked tendency to place the verb at the end, or 
at least after several of its dependencies. This tendency is 
stronger in subordinate than in principal clauses, and in the 
case of simple verbs than in that of auxiliaries, etc. 


B. AS. CHRONICLE. 


The results of Kube’s examination of word-order in the 
Chronicle are somewhat indefinite. In but few instances has 
he given any exact statistics. 

His principal conclusions are as follows: 


I. Principal Clauses. 
1. Relative Position of Subject and Finite Verb. 


a. DIRECT ORDER. 


1) Interrogative clauses Not at all. 
2) Imperative clauses Rarely. 
3) Affirmative clauses Under most diverse circumstances. 
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6. INDIRECT ORDER (INVERSION). 


After introductory adverbs and adverbial phrases the 
order is: Direct 220 


Indirect 310 


After Aer the order is: 


Direct 175 
Indirect 106 


After 4a the order in the apodosis is always indirect; in 
affirmative clauses: 


Direct 6 

Indirect 99 
After adverbial expressions of time: 

Direct 39 

Indirect 81 


In case of two clauses connected by ond, the first of which 
has indirect order, the order in the second is direct. 


2. Position of Verb with Relation to its Dependencies. 


A substantive in the accusative case usually follows the 
verb, but may precede. The personal pronoun in the accusa- 
tive invariably precedes the verb. In case of indirect order, 
the arrangement may be either v. s. 0. or v. 0. s. In case of 
compound verbs, the object is usually one of the separating 
elements. Except in the case of pronouns, which sometimes 
precede the verb, the dative object comes third, whatever may 
be the relative position of subject and verb. The predicate 
noun follows the verb. Phrases of time and place not very 
frequently stand between subject and verb. 


II. Subordinate Clauses. 
1. Relative Clauses. 

The verb usually stands at the end except in the case of 
an object in the form of a clause. The second of two place- 
expressions sometimes follows the verb. Inversion is in- 
frequent. 
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2. Temporal Clauses. 


Verb usually last. Inversion only three times. 


3. Causal Clauses. 


Proportion of verbs at end, 1:1. Inversion only twice. 


4. Conditional Clauses. 
Only two instances. Both direct, transposed. The infini- 
tive precedes the finite form. 
5. Concessive Clauses. 


Direct; transposed. 


6. Indirect Questions. 


Direct; verb stands at the end more often than within 


the clause. 
7. Object Clauses. 


Direct; usually transposed. 


8. Final Clauses. 


Direct ; verb equally often at end and in medial position. 


9. Consecutive Clauses. 


Usually direct ; verb more frequently in the medial position. 


10. Comparative Clauses. 


The few clauses that occur have direct order and the verb 
at the end. 


III. Position of Elements in Word-Groups. 


The genitive, subjective and objective, nearly always 
precedes. 

The attributive adjective, with rare exceptions, precedes 
its substantive. 

Numerals usually precede. 

Possessives and indefinite pronouns (ea/J, z/ca, etc.) precede. 
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C.. ALrrep’s Orosius AND AELFRIC’s HomILIEs. 


I. Independent Clauses. 


The usual order is the ‘normal.’ In case of a compound 
verb, the auxiliary follows the subject immediately, medially, 
or finally. When modifiers are few, the final position is more 
usual. The pronoun in the dative regularly precedes the 
verb. There are only 9 exceptions in the Ovosius. Ina 
portion of the Homilies equal to the Ovosius, 64 precede, 
22 follow(3:1). The pronominal direct object also precedes. 
There are in Ovosius 4 exceptions to this rule. In AélIfric, 
88 precede, 20 follow. This preference of the pronoun for 
the initial position is due to the tendency to follow the ante- 
cedent as closely as possible. 

Transposition also occurs occasionally in independent 
clauses. Smith gives us no statistics concerning the fre- 
quency. 

When a word, phrase, or clause, other than the subject, or 
a co-ordinating conjunction begins the clause, the verb may 
be drawn forward and the subject made to follow. 

There are two different aspects of inversion: 1) as a means 
of more closely uniting the inverted clause with the preced- 
ing (by Aa, Aonne, etc.); 2) as a means of indicating relative 
stress (e.g. when direct object begins). Orosius uses inver- 
sion for the first purpose more often, AZlfric more often for 
the second. 

Inversion caused by an initial dependent clause is not 
frequent in OE., unless the apodosis is begun by a word 
like Aonne. 


II. Dependent Clauses. 


There are no instances in Ovosius of inversion used to 
express condition, concession, or interrogation; only two of 
inversion to express command or persuasion. The Homilies, 
however, use inversion for all these purposes. 

The order in dependent clauses is much varied. 


1 Smith, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 1893. 
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1. Ovostus. 
a. SIMPLE TENSES. 


Torat. NorMAL. Transp. Part. TRANSP. 
328 46 259 23 
5. COMPOUND TENSES. 
Tora. NorMAL. TRANSP. Part. Tréwsp. 
188 47 III 28 


Note. — Usually some form of the verb stands at the end. Either 
principal or auxiliary stands at the end in 162 instances. 


2. Homilies. 
a. SIMPLE TENSES. 


Torat, NORMAL. TRANSP. Part. TRANspP. 
314 139 155 20 
4. COMPOUND TENSES. 
ToTAL. NorMAL. TRANSP. Part. TRANSP. 
186 69 53 64 


Note.— Either principal or auxiliary verb stands at the end in 126 


instances: 


The order of words in Oratio Obliqua is more like that in 
independent clauses, than is the order in subordinate clauses. 


1. Ovostus. 


a. SIMPLE TENSES. 


Torat. NorMAL. TRANSP. Part. TRANspP. 
46 23 21 2 
6. COMPOUND TENSES. 
Tora. Normat. TRANSP. Part. TRANSP. 
44 28 Io 6 
Note.— Either principal or auxiliary verb stands at the end in 40 
instances. 
2. A:lfric. 
a. SIMPLE TENSES. 
Tora. NorMAL. TRANSP. — Part. Transp. 
5° 30 13 7 
4. COMPOUND TENSES. 
Torat. Norma. TRANSP. Part. TRANSP. 


46 15 9 22 
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The comparative study by Smith of the word-order in 
these two works seems, then, to show that the difference be- 
tween principal and subordinate clauses was being levelled, 
that the normal order in modern English is the product of a 
gradual development, not, as asserted by Fiedler and Sachs, 
due to French influence. Further evidence will be brought 
to bear in the two following chapters. 


VII. 
WORD-ORDER IN ALFRED’S LAWS. 


Old English word-order has been investigated in Beowulf, 
in the Chronicle, in Alfred’s Orosius, and in Aélfric’s Homt- 
fies. The results of these investigations, given in the pre- 
ceding chapter, are most important; but there are not yet 
available a sufficient array of facts, for any absolutely satis- 
factory generalization. Beowulf does not truly represent 
OE. word-order, on account of the restraints of metre; the 
Orosius is open to suspicion, though slight, on the ground 
that it is a translation; Aé®lfric’s Homilies represent the 
language at a later stage of its development; and the results 
of Kube’s investigation of the Chronicle are unfortunately 
not in statistical form, and are hence not to any great extent 
available for our purpose. 

For further investigation the Anglo-Saxon laws seem to be 
peculiarly fitted. They are evidently independent and are 
written in prose. They may, therefore, be taken as repre- 
sentative of the OE. speech feeling. They were also formu- 
lated at different times, some very early and continuing 
through the whole OE. period, and, therefore, afford an 
opportunity for study of the development of the language. 
As representatives of different periods, I have selected the 
code of Alfred and the code of Cnut. I have made a study 
of each, and have arranged the results in statistical form so 
as to exhibit the word-order current in each period, and by 
comparison to mark the lines of development. 
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LAWS OF ALFRED. 
A. INDEPENDENT CLAUSES. 
I. Affirmative Clauses. 


As explained in the introduction, in the matter of word- 
order, our subject for study is the relative position of the 
essential elements of a clause; the grammatical subject, 
grammatical predicate (finite verb), and grammatical object. 
The relative position of qualifier and qualified is included 
here, because such combinations of words are, at bottom, 
subordinate clauses; the qualifier being the predicate, the 
thing qualified being the subject. The relative position of 
the various co-ordinate dependencies is usually arbitrary, and 
is determined by the consideration of emphasis or of con- 
nection. 


1. Relative Position of Subject and Fintte Verb. 


In Alfred’s laws there occur 154 independent affirmative 


clauses. 
Torat, Direct. InpiRECT (INVERTED). 


154 119 35 


Note. — The direct order is that in which the subject precedes the 
verb ; the indirect (inverted), that in which the object precedes the subject. 


Under ‘direct’ are included clauses in which the subject 
is not expressed. Under ‘indirect’ are included only the 
instances in which the subject (expressed) is preceded by 
the verb. Consequently the relative number of instances of 
inversion is not as small as might at first sight appear. 

Inversion does not seem to follow any invariable rules, 
except that after the introductory particles, donne, da, der, 
the order is always inverted. The High German rule accord- 
ing to which a later member of the clause (object or adverb), 
when standing at the beginning, attracts the verb forward, 
thus causing inversion, does not hold good in OE. 

To be sure, of the thirty-five inverted clauses that occur, 
twenty-three have an introductory word. But it will be 
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noticed that this is merely a formal sign, and instead of being 
the cause of inversion, is perhaps the result. 
The introductory words occurring are: (Aone 16 times), 
pa (3), 2e0 (1), nu (1), eac (i), Der (1); eg.: 
honne sceal he be, .LX. hida . . ..1 124, 2; Aa sendon hie arend- 
zewrit to him, 78,26; 0a Zesomnodon we us ymb Oat, 80, 7 ; 20 
wes Zolddeofe . . . maran Oonne oOru, 88, 15; Nu sint ealzelic 
. « «, 88, 16; eac ts ciepe monnum Zereht, 96, 11. 


That inversion requires a particle as formal sign, is seem- 
ingly proved by the fact that inversion occurs without such 
sign only in negative clauses in which the negative particle 
stands first (12 times), ¢.g.- 

Nelle ic from minum hlaforde . .., 70, 4; ne bid he calles swa 
scyldiz, 72, 5; ne bid se ad na Oy mara, 124, 5; ne mot hine 

mon tieman .. ., 124, 8. 


That is to say, the verb never stands directly at the 
beginning. 

When, however, the object or a prepositional phrase, or an 
adverbial expression more definite than donne, etc., stands 
first, the order is, without exception, direct; twenty-seven in- 
stances of such ‘irregular-direct’ order occur. In these 
clauses the introductory word or phrase is: the object (12 
times), a prepositional phrase (9), eac (3), swa (1), @rest (1), 
.X., wintra (1); ¢.g.¢ 
7 ead modnesse he lerde, 78, 20; mid him we sendon iudam..., 

80,11; Of dissum anum dome mon mag ZeOencean . . ., 80, 19; 

Ede we settad . . . 86,1; hat he mot, 92, 8; Arest we bebecodad 

Aatte ...,110, 5 ; .X., wintra cniht mez, bion Oief Oe Tewita 112, 13. 


It must be noted that in many instances the subject is not 
formally expressed, so that there is no distinction between 
direct and inverted order. For the clauses in which the sub- 
ject is formally expressed, and which are begun by some word 
or phrase other than the subject, the statistics are: 

INVERTED. Direct. 
23 (such words as donne, etc.) 27 (objects, prep. phrases, etc.) 


1The references are to page and line in “The Legal Code of Alfred the 
Great.” Ed. by M. H. Turk, Halle, 1893. 
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Manifestly, then, the HG. rule is not valid in OE. 

The occurrence of inversion in independent clauses is con- 
fined almost exclusively to the apodosis, perhaps owing to 
the fact that in the laws most of the principal clauses are in 
the apodosis. Out of 35 instances of inversion 29 are in the 
apodosis, ¢.g.: 
zi he ne wille his waepenu sellan, bonne mot he feohtan on hine, 102, 

7; 2if he hit Oonne dierned, Sonne rymed he 0am deadan.. ., 

116, 2; ne hearf he hiora md Zeldan, were hiora swa fela swa 

hiora were, 122, 17. 


But clauses in the apodosis are by no means always 
inverted. As against the 29 instances of inversion in the 
apodosis, there are 24 instances of direct order; ¢.g.- 


zif te bonne elles dod, hie cleopiad to me 7 ic Zehiere hie 7 tc cow 
ponne slea mid minum sweorde,7 ic 2edd pret... « 76,113; 2if 
he hine triewan wille . . ., hat be mot, 92,7; Gif feorcund mon 
000¢ fremde buton were Zeond wudu Zonze ..., for peof he bid 
to profianne . . ., 114, 19. 


To sum up, then, inversion occurs: 








In Apoposis. Not 1n Apoposis. 
With Formal Introd. Without Introd. With Introd. Without Introd. 
19 Io (all neg.) 4 ' 2 (both neg.) 


The direct order occurs: 


In Apoposis. Witx Osject or Apvers First 1n CLause. 


24 27 


2. Position of the Verb with Relation to its Dependenctes. 


In independent affirmative clauses the position of the verb 
with relation to its modifiers is in the main the same as in 
modern English. This order we will call the ‘normal,’ defin- 
ing normal order more exactly as the order in which the finite 
verb follows immediately the grammatical subject. But this 
order, though general, is not universal. If we call ‘trans- 
posed’ those clauses in which the finite verb stands at the 
end after all its dependencies, and ‘ partially transposed’ (Part. 
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Transp.) those clauses in which the finite verb has a medial 
position after part of its dependencies, and ‘neutral’ those 
clauses consisting of verb alone, or of subject and verb alone, 
then the statistics for independent affirmative clauses are: 

Tora. Norma . TRANSP. Part. Transp. NEUTRAL. INVERTED. 


154 84 17 15 3 35 


Examples of clauses with normal order need hardly be 
cited, ¢.g.: 


Ic éom dryhten Oin 20d., 68, 2; pis syndan 0a domas fe se elmih- 
teZa ..., 78, 14; @lc mon mot onsacan frymde7 . . ., 124, 6. 


Examples of transposed clauses are: 


7 Jus cwad, 68,2; 7 ic hine Zehiere, 76,20; Lc 0a alfred westseaxna 
cyning callum minum witum pas Zecowde, 82, 20. 


Examples of partially transposed (Part. Transp.) clauses 
are: 


7 on moneza senod bec hie writan hwer anne dom hwer oderne, 82, 
7; 7 on oOrum wisan bebead to healdanne, 82, 12. 


Examples of neutral clauses are: 


7 hie ha cwaedon pat... ., 82,21; Eac we bebeodad, 100, 19. 


It will at once be seen that the normal order predominates. 
Many of the clauses classed as transposed or partially trans- 
posed have an order that would be quite possible in modern 
English. Asin modern English, an object or adverbial modi- 
fier may, for rhetorical purpose, be placed first. Such clauses 
(‘irregular-direct’), whether the subject is expressed or not, 
are here classed as transposed or as partially transposed, 
according as the verb stands at the end or not. 

The pronoun-object does not occur frequently enough to 
materially affect the result, but the pronoun-object precedes 
the verb relatively more often than other dependencies do. 


PRONOUN-OBJECT. 


ALONE BEFORE VERB. Berore Vers, not ALONE. Arter Vers. 


4 4 12 (Inv. 8) 
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Ey.: 

7 tc hine Zehiere, 76, 20; 7 we dow cy0ad.7 fa eldran brodor helo 
cow wyscad, 80, 2; ne mot hine mon tieman to Deowum men, 
124, 8; Jonne betyhd hine mon eft od re side, 128, 24. 


PARTICIPLE. 


The past participle as part of a compound verb occurs only 
17 times in principal clauses (including clauses of command). 
It stands at the end of the clause 13 times, the other 4 times 
following the finite verb directly, or separated only by the 
subject, ¢.g.: 
sie he mid stanum ofworpod, 72,17; ne sie his flesc eten, 72,17; 

Eallum frioum monnum Oas dazas sien forzifene . . ., 102, 22. 


The present participle occurs only twice. In these two 
instances it follows the finite verb immediately. 


Dryhten was specende das word to Moyse, 68, 1; 7 éac micelre 
Zesomnunge Zodes Oeowa was smeazende be Dare halo urra 
sawla, 108, 30. 

INFINITIVE. 

The infinitive occurs 50 times in principal clauses. It 
stands at the end of the clause 28 times; followed only by 
finite verb once. It follows the finite verb directly 27 times, 
é.g.: 

Nave he hie ut on eldeodi2, folc to bebyczZanne,70, 10 ; se sceal deade 
sweltan, 70, 25 ; .X. wintra cniht maz bion Oief Oe Zewila, 112, 13; 
Mon sceal simle to hereZafole azifan at anum wyrhtan, .VI., waza, 
128, 11. 

II. Clauses of Command. 


The regular position of the verb is first in the clause (intro- 
ductory particles being left out of consideration). When the 
subject is expressed, the order is regularly inverted. All 
exceptions may be explained on some special ground, rhetori- 
cal or other. 

NoTE. — It is so often impossible to distinguish between optative and 
imperative that no discrimination has been made in the treatment. But 
from observations made, I feel justified in saying that the order is the 
same in the two kinds of clause. 
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Narrowing our attention to inversion, we obtain the follow- 
ing results: 








In Apoposis (105). Not 1n Apoposis (38). 
With Introd.’ Without Introd. With Introd. Withou: Introd. 
12 95 (7 neg.) 18 18 (12 neg.) 


€.g.° 

3if hwa JZebyczze cristene peow, NI. Year Deowize he, Oy siofodan 
beo he frioh ébrceapunza, 68, 19, 20; Mid swelce hrarle he 
ineode, mid swelce Zan ze he ut, 70,1; Ne minne noman ne ci2 
Ou on idelnesse, 68, 5; Utancumene 7 el0codize ne Zeswenc Ou no, 
76,8; Dem Ou swide emne, 78, 3. 


Those clauses of command in which the order is not 
inverted, and in which the verb does not stand first, demand 
special consideration. Such exceptions to the rule are usu- 
ally due to the desire to emphasize some word or phrase, 
which accordingly is given the initial position, e.g. : 
arcebiscepes borzes bryce o00e his mund byrd Zebete mid Orim pun- 

dum, 84,20; Gif hund mon toslite 000¢ abite, at forman misdede 

zeselle VI. seill, 92, 23; 2if syxhundum pissa hwaeder Zelimpe, 

Oricfealdlice arise be Ore cleriscan bote, 100, I. 


Another consideration, which perhaps more often than the 
consideration of emphasis determines what shall stand first 
in the clause, is that of connection. There is a tendency 
to place first the word or phrase which links with the idea 
expressed in the preceding sentence, ¢.g.-: 
wyrcead cow NI. dazas 7 on pam siofodan restad cow, 68,8; 2if 

hie sien bu Zelic, ord 71 hindeweard sceaft, pat sie butan pleo, 

98, 7. 


The instances of transposition and partial transposition, 
and also of normal order, occur most frequently in a last 
clause of a series. In some instances this is due to one of 
the motives mentioned above; in others it seems to be for 
rhetorical effect — chiasmus, ¢.g.: 


2if Deowmon wyrce on sunnandaz be his hlafordes hese, sie he 
Jrioh 71 se hlaford Zeselle XXX. scill. to wite, 110, 11; if he 
medren mae tas naze, Zielden pa Zerildan healfne, for healfne he 
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fleo, 94, 24; 3 hire bearn mon ofslea, 2ielde cyninze para 
medren maza del, fedren mazum hiora dal mon arife, 88, 7. 


For clauses of command, the general statistics are: 








Supyect Expressep (183). Supyect Not Expressep (203). 
Inv. Normal. Part. Transp. Transp. First. Not First. Neutr. 
143 16 7 17 158 43 2 


B. SuBORDINATE CLAUSES. 


1. Relative Position of Subject and Finite Verb. 


In subordinate clauses the finite verb regularly follows the 
subject. Inversion occurs only in isolated instances. In 429 
conditional clauses there are only 9 instances of inversion : 
8 times in clauses with 327/, once where the inversion serves 
to indicate the conditional nature of the clause, e.g. : 


Gif in-feaxe bid wund, 104, 4; were hiora swa fela swa hiora’ 
were, 122, 18. 


There is one inverted relative clause, . . . Aet meze.XXX. 
swina understandan, 122, 20; one substantive clause (really 
an instance of parataxis), Jara zehwele we willad, sy twy bote 

. ., 86, 18; one temporal clause, Donne haf he pet wite 
afylled mid py ade . . .. 126, 9; one purpose clause, Aet hine 
moton his me@zas unsynzian, 116, 3. 


2. Position of the Verb with Relation to its Dependencies. 


a. RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


Tora. NorMat. TRANSP. Part. Transp. Invertep. NevuTRAL. 
158 20 103 17 I 18 
C.g.2 


se Oe stalad on sunnan niht o00e on Zehhol, 86, 16; se Das wapnes 
onlah, 92, 6; he erest fulluhte onfen3 on anrelcynne, 82, 18. 


With relative clauses are included clauses of manner intro- 
duced by swa, ¢.g.: 


swa he ér sceolde, 84, 4 
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6. SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 


TorAt. NORMAL. TRANSpP. Part. TRANsSP INVERTED NEUTRAL. 


82 18 12 I 
ot A 5° 3 


zemyne hat Ou Zehalzize pone reste daz, 68, 7; pet he exhwelcne 
onryht zedemed, 80, 20; hat he him nan oder ne sealde buton pat 
tle, 132, 24. 
c. CLAUSES OF COMPARISON. 


Tora, NorMAL. TRANSP. Part. TRANSP. INVERTED. NEUTRAL. 
4 ° 2 I fe) I 
é.Z.¢ 


. . « Sonne hie mon be ham were Zeeahtize, 96,6; honne him mon 
accorfe ha tunzon df, 96, 4. 


d. TEMPORAL CLAUSES. 
TorTA. NorMaL, TRANSP. Part. TRANSP. INVERTED. NEUTRAL. 


6 16 I 2 
e.g. - 4 


sidan se dncenneda dryhtnes sunu... on middanZeard cwom, 78, 
15; 00 Oat anzylde arise to .XXX. scill., 88, 13; 7 ponne him 
Ocarf sie ma manna up mid him to habbanne on hiora fore, 96, 15. 


Under this head are included quite different kinds of 
clauses, introduced by the conjunctions Aonne, siddan, and 00. 


é. PURPOSE CLAUSES. 
TOTAL. NorMa.. TRANSP. Part. Transp. INVERTED. NEUTRAL. 


e.g.2 9 4 . . . 


pat Ou sie py lenz libbende on ecorban, 68, 13; Jat he mon mid 
ofslea, 92, 3; atte neniz ealdormonna ... after ham were 
awendende Oas ure domas, 110, 2. 


J. INDIRECT QUESTION. 
Tora. Norma. Transp. Part. TRANSP. INVERTED. NEUTRAL. 


e.g.: 5 fe) 5 ° ° °o 


hwet pas 0am lician wolde . . ., 82, 15. 


g. CONDITIONAL CLAUSES. 


Torat. NorMAL. TRANSP. Part. TRANSP. INVERTED. NEUTRAL. 


429 112 228 53 9 27 
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Of the 9 instances of inversion, 4 are included under other 
heads (130, 1; 106,24; 104, 4; 78, 2), 4.g.: 
Gif hit Sonne bid wilisc onstal, 124, 5; 2if hio dead sie, 72,9; Gif 


mon forstolene man befo at oOrum, 126, 4. 


hi. RESULT CLAUSES. 


TOTAL. Norma. TRANSP. Part. TRANsP. INVERTED. NEUTRAL. 
12 8 3 ° ° I 


* 642 














bat hie beod forode, 104, 18; hat hie dead sien, 72, 16. 


t. CAUSAL CLAUSES. 


Tora. NorMAL, TRANSP. Part. TRANSP. INVERTED. NEUTRAL. 


e.g.: - ? $ ’ ¥ . 


Jorbon pe hit was his azen fioh, 72,6; forham Oe Zod almihtiz 
pam nane ne Zedemde, 82, 3; forham on NI. dazum crist 
Zeworhte hiofonas 7 cordan . . ., 68, 9. 


Jj. CONCESSIVE CLAUSES. 


Torat. NormMat. TRANSP. Part. TRANSpP. INVERTED. NEUTRAL. 
I 1 ° ° 
€.g.: 4 
Deah hwa Zebyczze his dohtor on peowenne, 70,8; Deah he scyldi3 
sie, 112, 25 ; Aeah hine mon befd ymb niht, 132, 5. 


Position of the Pronoun-Olject in Subordinate Clauses. 


The pronoun-object occurs with such great frequency in 
subordinate clauses that it must be taken into special account 
in the consideration of word-order. In principal clauses the 
pronoun-object occurs only in 20 instances, and is not of 
much importance in the consideration of word-order. In 
subordinate clauses it occurs in 183 instances, and, since it 
nearly always precedes the verb, accounts in part for the 
frequency of transposition in subordinate clauses. Perhaps 
the feeling that the transposed order is the natural one for 
the subordinate clause is in part due to the frequent occur- 
rence of the pronoun before the verb. In the following 
statistics, the 91 instances in which the pronoun-object stands 
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alone before the verb are to be classed as transposed or 
partially transposed, and this transposition is due in these 
instances entirely to the position of the pronoun. 


PRONOUN. 
ALONE BEFORE VERB. Berore Vers, nor ALONE. Arrer VERB. 


g! 88 4 


SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. ‘SUMMARY. 


ToTAL. Norma. TRANSP. Part. TRANSP. INVERTED. NEUTRAL. 
752 179 415 95 13 52 
PARTICIPLE. 


The past participle as part of a compound verb occurs 64 
times in subordinate clauses. Here, as in principal clauses, 
there is manifest a tendency to place the participle at the 
end of the clause. It stands at the end of the clause 39 
times. It must be noted, however, that in 18 of these 
instances the clause consists only of subject, finite verb, and 
participle. The tendency to place the participle last is even 
stronger than that to put the finite verb last, for the order, 

. v. participle, occurs 21 times, as against . . . participle v., 
I5times. The exact statistics for the position of the participle 
are as follows: 


a. . part. 18 (v. s. part. once) 

6 . V. part. 21 (s. Vv. part. 19 times) 
¢. «+. part. v. 15 (s. part. v. 6 times) 
d@. part....v. ° 

é. vV.part.... 5 

fj. part.v.. I 

g- «+... part... 2 

Rh. ... part.v...-. I 


The verb, it will be seen, directly precedes the participle 
27 times. The participle directly precedes the verb 16 times. 
Examples of the different arrangements are: 


a. 7 he weorde par ofslegen, 74, 12. 

b. Gif mid him cwicum sie funden fet, . . . 74, 16. 
¢. 7 hit onbesteled sie. 

e. Gif fyr sie ontended ryt to bernanne, 74, 19. 
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tS. ear bam pe his apostolas tofarene weron, . . i 78, 21. 
g. Oe were to ewum wife forgifen his feder,-102, 20. 
h. se Oe oft betyzen were Oief 8e, 120, 12. 


The present participle with finite verb occurs in subordinate 
clauses only twice: 


hatte nent? ealdormonna ne us underzedcodedra after ham were 
awendende,Oas ure domas, 110, 4; fe... Zod self sprecende wes 
to moyse, 78, 14. 


The past participle, then, seems to have a claim on last 
place even stronger than that of the finite verb. 


INFINITIVE. 


The infinitive occurs 82 times in subordinate clauses. Its 
position is: 


a . infin. 26 é. v.infin.... 1 
é. . V. infin. II yf. infin.v.... I 
6 as Sw 39 Be «ose ie et 4 
d. infin. ...v. ° 


. It will be seen from the above table that the infinitive usu- 
ally stands either last, or next to the last, followed by the 
finite verb. It may also be noted that the finite verb follows 
the infinitive (40:11) more often than the past participle 
does (16:27). The infinitive is evidently more dependent on 
the finite verb than the participle is. ; 

Examples of the different arrangements are: 


a. Gif he Oonne alefe his suna mid to hemanne, 70, 13. 

b. 7 him bebead to healdanne, 78, 15. 

c. bathe hine bereccean ne-meze, 70, 26. 

e. Da femnan fe tewuniad onfon Zealdor creftizan7 .. «76,5. 

f- The peah utzon Zan mare bi stafe, 72, 1. 

g. 7 honne him Oearf sie ma manna up mid him habanne on hiora 
Sore, 96, 16. 


Similar to the tendency to place the participle and infinitive 
at the end of the clause is the tendency to place the predicate 
adjective after its dependencies, last in the clause. As in the 
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case of the infinitive and participle, this is only a tendency, 

by no means an invariable rule. Examples are: 

Ne sie he na manslezes scyldiz, 74,12; oxan eaze bid .V. peninza 
weord, 128, 10. 


The favorite position above referred to, of the participle, 
infinitive, and predicate adjective, may be taken as an illus- 
tration of a more general tendency, —that to place the gov- 
erning word after the word governed, or, otherwise expressed, 
to place the most important word last, thus producing what 
has been variously called ‘ascending construction’ and ‘syn- 
thetic order.’ As further illustration of this general tendency 
may be cited the following passages: 
pat he sie afre si0dan peow, 70,8; 7 he ne sie idezes dead, 72, 4; 

habbe hi siddan him to wife, 76,2; his Sone nehstan, 70, 28; 

us underzeOcodedra, 110, 3; eac we cwedad pet mon mote mid 

his hlaforde feohtan orwize, 102,12; si0dan hit to 0am drise 

pat anzylde, 88, 14. 


As further illustration of this same general tendency may 
be cited the usual position of the dependent genitive before 
its governing word. This position, though by no means the 
invariable one, occurs in a great majority of instances, e.g. : 
ezipta londe, 68, 3; hiora Oeowdome, 68, 3; Aines nehstan terfes, 

68, 16; dutan Os muneces hlafordes lefnesse, 92,14; O@s Zewin- 

tredan monnes bot, 94, 20; Oas ure domas, 110, 4; Ow@s deadan 

M@ZAaS, 120, 2. 


A remarkable illustration of the freedom in the arrange- 
ment and of the peculiar value of the first and last places for 
emphasis is seen in the following passage : 

Oeofas we hatad od NII. men, from NII. hlod to .XXXV. siddan 

bid here, 114, 2, 3. 


It is to be noted that there are no long transpositions, 
clause within clause, like those in modern German. The 
only instances of clause included within clause are subject 
clauses like the following : 


zielde se Das waepnes onlah pes weres Oriddan del, 92, 5; ponne 
sceal se 0e hine ah weorpan hine to honda hlaforde, 132, 11, etc. 
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The object clause follows the verb upon which it depends, 
without exception, whether the governing clause be inde- 
pendent or subordinate. 

In the later manuscripts of Alfred’s laws are to be found 
many variations in order from that in the oldest manuscript, 
E, which we have followed. But the variations are so hetero- 
geneous that it is difficult to make any generalization con- 
cerning them. If in the later manuscripts there seems to be 
no greater fondness for the synthetic order, on the other 
hand, it may be said with certainty that writers of later 
manuscripts show no greater fondness for the analytic 
order. There occur variations in both directions. The 
tendency, if any, seems to be toward greater regularity. In 
principal clauses of the later manuscripts the order is ‘nor- 
mal’ more often than in Ms. E. On the other hand, in 
subordinate clauses the transposed order occurs in later 
manuscripts where Ms. E has the normal order. In com- 
mands, likewise, the changes in the later manuscripts are 
usually in the direction of greater regularity, e.g. : 

( monega he@dena Ocoda hie to Zode Zecerdon. E. 


3| moneza hedena Ocoda hie Zecerdon to gode. H. 
( Gif mon wille of bold zetal. E., B. 


78, 2 


8 
= *) Gif mon of bold zetele wille. H. 
(hit sie twybote. E. 
100, 9{ .,. R 
st hit twybote. From margin of B. 
a { Gif monnes ceacan mon Jorsthd. FE. 


\ Gif man monnes ceacan forslea. B. 
(Gif hwa on ealdormonnes huse Zefeohto o00e on oOres 
112, 1{ Zedunzenes witan. E., B. 

| Gif hwa on... huse o00¢ on... Zehunzenan Zefeohte. H. 
194, 97 | Gif sestOcund mon landazende forsitte fierd. E. 

*“" | Gif se siOcunde man landazende fyrde forsitte. B. 

In the laws of Alfred, then, the rule seems to be that the 
verb stands first in imperative clauses, second in principal- 
affirmative clauses, and last in subordinate clauses. Further- 
more, there is manifest a tendency toward the synthetic 
order; that is, for governing word, whether finite verb, 


participle, infinitive, noun, or adjective, to follow the governed 





—— 
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word. This tendency is not manifest in every instance 
because of the operation of counter tendencies. In principal- 
affirmative clauses, for example, the favorite position of the 
verb is second. But even in such clauses, traces of the more 
general tendency are manifest in some instances; and we 
must assume that its operation originally was more general, 
and that in course of time, in special instances, for example 
in affirmative clauses, imperative clauses, etc., its influence 
was overcome by stronger special tendencies. 


VIII. 
WORD-ORDER IN THE LAWS OF CNUT. 
A. PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 
I. Affirmative Clauses. 
1. Relative Position of Subject and Finite Verb. 
In Cnut’s code there occur 115 principal clauses. 
Torat. Direct. NevrrAt. 
115 88 27 


Note. —In two clauses included under ‘direct,’ the subject is unex- 
pressed. 


It will be seen from the above statistics that the direct 
order predominates. If one studies the instances further, he 
will find that, as in Alfred’s code, inversion follows no invari- 
able rules. The tendencies seem to be the same in the two 
codes. Inversion occurs after an introductory word or phrase, 
20 times, in clauses without such introduction, 7 times, so 
that evidently an introductory word or phrase is not a neces- 
sary condition for inversion. But that such an introduction 
favors inversion is shown by the greater relative frequency 
of inversion in clauses thus introduced. In the clauses with 
direct order the subject is preceded by words other than a 
conjunction only 18 times, about 20% of all instances. The 
inverted clauses have such introduction in 20 instances out 
of 27, more than 80% of all instances. 
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But, as in Alfred’s code, it is to be noted that the intro- 
ductory words are of different nature in the two kinds of 
clauses. In the inverted clauses the introductory words are 
as follows: Jonne (1), predicate adjective and adverb (4), 
prepositional phrase (2), eac (1), swa (1), nu (1), 6.g.2 


Donne ts swide rihtlic P . . ., 2,73" Micel is 1 mere » sacerd ah to 
donne, 4, 43 To ciric-bote sceal eall fole fylstan mid ryhte, LXVI., 
5; 7 eac ah hlaforda Zehwyle, 20, 6; swa scealhe.. ., XXXVIIL., 
4; Vu bidde tc Zeorne . . .. LXXXV., 1. 


In the clauses with ‘irregular-direct’ order the introductory 
words are: object direct or indirect (including dative of in- 
terest), 9; pred. noun or adject., 4; adverb, 5; prep. phrases, 
2 ane 


Eallum Cristenum mannum Zebyrad swide rihte, 4, 1; - syndan 
bisceopas 71 messe-preostas, 26,9; 7 swa hi déd symile, 4, 11; 
And on Myrcean he ah. . ., XIV., 1. 


It will be seen from the above that the introductory words 
in inverted clauses are in a majority of instances words serv- 
ing merely a formal purpose, Aonne, swa, etc., pred. words 
and prep. phrases occurring only 6 times. Quite the reverse 
is true of clauses with ‘irregular-direct’ order in which, in 9 
instances, the object stands first. 

As in Alfred’s code it is to be noted that, without excep- 
tion, the inverted clauses without introductory words are 
negative. It is further to be noted that in Cnut’s code there 
is but one instance of a negative clause with direct order. 

It cannot with certainty be asserted that in the apodosis 
inversion is the rule. There are only 8 instances of inver- 
sion in the apodosis as against 19 instances in independent 
clauses. On the other hand, it is to be noted that in Cnut’s 
code there is but one instance of direct order in the apodosis, 
and that in a relative apodosis. 


1 The references are to Cnut’s Laws in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws of England, 
Vol. I. Arabic numerals refer to the ecclesiastical division, Roman to secular 


division. 
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The general statistics, then, for inversion are: 








Apoposis. INDEPENDENT CLAUSE. 
Introd. Not Introd. Introd. Not introd. 
7 I (neg.) 13 6 (neg.) 


2. Position of the Verb with the Relation to its 
Dependencies. 


Here again the order of words in Cnut’s code agrees in 
the main with that in Alfred’s. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the inverted clauses, the statistics are as follows: 


Noun. TRANSP. Part. TRANSP. NEUTRAL, 
5° II I2 15 


Instances of ‘irregular-direct’ order are classed as trans- 
posed or partially transposed, according as the verb stands 
at the end or not. But particles like, Aeah, Az, etc., are not 
counted as producing this transposition. 

Seven doubtful instances of Aget zs ..., are classed as 
normal. 

Examples are: 


Dis is seo Zerednys pe Cnut .. . Introd. |. 1 (Normal) ;7 haditze 
enzlas hberabutan hwearfiad 7 fa déda bewedrdiad 7 hurh Godes 
mihta pam sacerdan fylstad, 4, 9, 10 (Transposed) ; Zadum 
Cristenum mannum Zebyrad swide rihte. . ., 4,1 (Part. transp.) ; 
And we lerad 7 biddad p . . ., 7, t (Neutral). 


An examination of the passages cited above will show 
that with but few exceptions (8), in the clauses classed as 
transposed or part. transp., the order is the ‘ irregular-direct,’ 
in which the subject immediately precedes the verb, but is 
itself preceded by some later member of the clause. The 
other instances are either crystallized phrases, e.g.: And us 
ne hincd, XX1V., 10; or are instances such as might occur in 
modern English, ¢.g.: Husbryce 7 bernet7 . . . efter woruld- 
laze is botleas, LXV., 2. That is to say, the normal order 
in principal clauses has become nearly as rigidly fixed as 
in modern English, or in any of the modern analytic lan- 


guages. 
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The pronoun-object does not occur in principal clauses fre- 
quently enough to appreciably affect the above result. It 
may be noted, however, that the object pronoun precedes the 
verb relatively more frequently than the other dependencies 
do. 

Berore Vers, ALONE. Berore Vers, Not ALONE. : AFTER VERB. 

3 ° 3 
bonne wurde us eallum Godes miltse pe Zearuwre, 19,8; Ac ic hit 
forbeode heonon-ford, UXXVII., 11; And us ne pincd nan ryht 

.. +. XXIV., 10; he dered him sylfum .. ., XXXV.,6; Aonne 

sceal him cyninzc beon, XL., 2. 


It is to be noted that the simple pronoun stands as near 
the beginning as it can without interfering with the general 
rules of order; also that the more natural position for it 
seems to be that after the verb. 


PARTICIPLES AND INFINITIVES. 


The favorite position of the past participle in all principal 
clauses, including clauses of command, is at theend. In 10 
out of 11 instances, the total number occurring, the participle 
occupies this position, ¢.g.-: 


A si Godes nama écelice Zebletsod, 26, 14. 


The only instance of other order is, 


$ ’ _ s — 
bonne sy he dworpen of 2ehadodra Zemanan, 5, 25. 


The present participle occurs only once; in that instance 
it has the position at the end. 


Donne méton ha hyrdas beon swide wacore 1 Zeornlice clypizende, 
26, 8. 


The favorite position of the infinitive also is at the end. 
It stands at the end in 21 out of 36 instances, e.g.-: 


7 ne hearf &niz mynster-munuc ahwaer mid rihte fehd-béte biddan, 
5, 21; 7 Ai man sceal for Godes é2e made on hadde Zecndwan mid 
Zesceade, 4, 14. 
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PARTICIPLES. 
Tora. Last. Nor Last. 
12 II I 
INFINITIVES. 
Tora. Last. Nort Last. 
36 21 15 


II. Clauses of Command. 
1. Relative Position of Subject and Finite Verb. 

As in Alfred’s code, if we leave adverbs and particles out 
of consideration, the regular position of the verb is first in 
the clause; when the subject is expressed, the order is 
inverted. 














Supyect Expressep Supject Not Expressep. 
Inverted. Not Inverted. First. Not First. Neutral. 
133 40 110 13 4 


CS: ponne siz » bétleds, 2,12; habbe he Godes miltse, 6, 11. 

Of the 133 instances of inversion it is to be noted that a 
relatively greater number is without introductory word, and a 
relatively smaller number is in the apodosis, than in principal 
affirmative clauses. 








In Apoposis Nort 1n Apoposis. 
Tora. With Introd. Without Introd. With Introd Without Introd 
134 20 60 (7 neg.) 15 39 (5 neg.) 


C2: 

And 2if efre @niz mann heonon-ford Godes ctric-2rid swa abrecep 
. « + Aonne siz pat bitleds, 2,12; 7 chte his ale para pe Godes 
JSreond siz, 2,12; And 74 ele cyric-sceat into ham ecaldan mynstre, 
11,5; And calle Godes Zerihta fyrOrize man Zeorne, 14, I. 


Instances in which the order is other than ‘First’ (verb 
first, subj. unexpr.) or inverted may usually be explained on 
some special ground. The most frequent causes of order 
other than the regular are: 

1) Chiasmus. The second, third, etc., clauses in a series 
frequently reverse the order of the first clause, apparently 
for euphony or for some other rhetorical effect, ¢.g.: 


honne béte man fp ciric-2ri0 intd hare cirican be cyninezes fullan nund- 
bryce 1 ha mynster-clensunie betzite swa parto Zebyrize, 2, 18. 
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2) Special transposed clauses introduced by Azz, e.g.: 
And » man ale beboden festen healde, 16, 1. 


3) Special emphasis to be thrown on the subject, which is 
accordingly placed first, or on the verb, which is accordingly 
put last, e.g.-: 

Ac azhwile cristen man dé swa him pearf is, 19,1; And eazthwyle 
cristen mann eac for his Drihtnes eZe unriht hémed Zeorne forburze 

6, 14. 


4) The object or an adverbial phrase is thrown first for em- 
phasis or for connection, and the subject is not expressed, 
where, if it were expressed, we should expect inversion, ¢.g.: 


7 hednan-ford lete manna Zehwylene .. . fole-sihtes wyrde, 1., 5. 


5) Influence of preceding clauses, e.g. : 
Ac titon swide Zeorne fram synnum Zecyrran .. ., 7 @fre Zeswican 


7 teornlice bétan 7 ure ale oOrum bedde p . . ., 18, 10. 


6) A relative clause serves as subject, and the order is 
equivalent to ‘ First,’ e.g. : 


7 sehe ofer hare daz hit healde, azife ham bisceope pare peniz, 9, 2. 


2. Position of the Verb with Relation to its Dependencies. 


From the statistics given above, it is evident that the 
clauses having order other than ‘ First’ or inverted, are the 
exceptions. Some of the causes of these exceptions have 
been enumerated above. It remains only to give the statis- 
tics for transposition, partial transposition, and normal order. 


CLAUSES, NOT ‘ FIRST,’ NOT INVERTED. 











Sunject Exrressep Supject Not Expressep. 
—_——_—__ -_—_— —~ = ‘ 
TOTAL. Normal. Part. Transp. Transp. Not ‘ First.’ Neutral. 
67 17 8 25 13 4 
C.2. 0 


Ac @zhwile cristen man dé swa him pearf is, 19, 1; 7 weore freonda 
Zehwyle fadize mid rihte, 19, 5; 7 @l0er Ze maz-bote Ze maz-béte 
Jullice zebete, 2,20; 7 her ponne at refare b b Gode wylle, 5, 14. 
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It must be noted that, with one or two exceptions, all the 
commands are in the third person. In consequence the verb 
is nearly always subjunctive. 


III. Interrogative Clauses. 


There is but one instance of direct question in Cnut’s code ; 
in that one, as is to be expected, the order is inverted. 
Ac hu maz ponne aefre éniz, mann hine inweardlice té Gode Zebiddan, 
22, 10. 
B. SuBORDINATE CLAUSES. 
1. Relative Position of Subject and Finite Verb. 


Inversion in subordinate clauses is rare. There are eigh- 
teen instances occurring in conditional clauses, but these con- 
sist of the repetition of one fixed formula, sy Az¢, or sy he, e.g.: 


sy hit hurh reaflac, sy hit hurh feohtlac . . . 3; 35 4- 


There is one instance in a substantive clause, 


Ponne Zefadize man fa steore . . ., IL, 2. 


four in causal clauses, ¢.g. : 


Jorbam pam byb witodlice God hold, 20, 5. 


and one in a relative clause, 


swa ts deofol sylf, 26, 6. 


With the exception of the instances mentioned, all of which, 
it will be noted, occur either in conditional, in substantive, in 
relative, or in causal clauses, which partake largely of the 
nature of principal clauses, the order in subordinate clauses 
is invariably direct. 


2. Posttion of the Finite Verb with Relation to its Depend- 
Encles. 
a. RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


TOTAL. NorMAL. TRANSP. Part. TRANSP. INVERTED. NEUTRAL. 


219 20 129 23 I 46 





> 











> 


ee 
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With relative clauses are included swa clauses of manner 
and of comparison, also Aer clauses of place, e.g. : 
7 wid pone weallendan brine he weallad on helle, 6,9; 7 se pe pas 
zeswican wille, 6, 11; swa oft swa hit Zeornlice inweardre 
heortan clypiad tb criste, 4, 11. 


6. SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 


Tora. NORMAL. TRANSP. Part. TRANspP. INVERTED. NEUTRAL. 


2 66 
eg.: 116 4 23 I 2 


7 secze b he wére ded-bana oppe réd-bana, 5,16; And / is ponne 
arest, b he his dzenne wér Criste 1 ham cyninice Zesylle 1 mid pam 
hine sylfne inlazie to béte, 2, 15, 16. 


c. CONDITIONAL CLAUSES. 
Tora. NorMAL. TRANSP. Part. Transp. INVERTED. NEUTRAL. 


8 8 
eg: 213 10 135 22 1 2 


buton he ne mote beon nanes rihtes wyrde innan his hundrede, 
XVII., 2; 29 Aine hwa afvlle ofer X11. wintre, XX., 3; Gif he et 
ham friddan cyrre nan ryht nebbe, X1X., 43; 2if hit swa Zeweorded 
on Enzlalaze, XV., 15. 
d. CONCESSIVE CLAUSES. 
TOTAL. NORMAL. TRANSP. Part. TRANSP. INVERTED. NEUTRAL. 


2 ° I 
eg: 7 . ’ 


peah hit nefre metes ne abite, LXXVII., 10; Aeah hwa his azen spere 
sette to oOres monnes huses dura 7 he pider-inn arende hebbe, 


LXXVIL., 1, 2. 


é. RESULT CLAUSES. 
ToTAL. NorMAL TRANSP. Part. TRaAnsp. INVERTED. NEUTRAL. 
e.g.: 3 3 . ' . 
pb he huru cunne rihtne Zeledfan ariht understandan, 22, 2; he 
binnon ciric-wazune mann-slaza weorde, 2,11; / se cyninic him 
hurh » feores Zeunne wid fulne béte, 2, 14. 


J. INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 
ToTAL. NORMAL. TRANSP. Part. TRANSP. INVERTED. NEUTRAL. 
1(? I ° 2 
e.g. 7 (4) 3 
swa hweder swa man mere swa cucne swa deadne, XXV., 5; hu he 
on manna sdulum mést Zesceadian maze, 26, 7; hu man fyrmest 


maze red arédian peode to pearfe, X1., 2. 
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g. TEMPORAL CLAUSES. 
Tora, NorMAL. TRANSP. Part. TRANsP. INVERTED. NEUTRAL. 
16 6 6 3 ° I 

Under the head of temporal clauses are included several 
quite different kinds of clause, introduced respectively by 
the conjunctions; /onne, sy/ban, efter, er, and 0d. In all 
these clauses the tendency is toward transposition, but in 
no instance does more than a single one of the adverbial 
dependencies (usually a pronoun or an adverb) precede the 
verb, ¢.g.: 
bonne God demed manna zehwilcum be erran Zewyrhtan, LXXXV., 7 ; 

ponne he pus cwede, I1., 5 ; Aonne us wére ledfre, 18, 3. 


hk. CAUSAL CLAUSES. 


Tora. NorMAL, TRANSP. Part. TRANSP. INVERTED, NEUTRAL. 


15 5 ° 
O.8.¢ . ’ 3 3 ‘ 
rhofam hi sceolan us ledan ford at ham dome, LXXXV., 6; fe he 


Jor neode dyde p f he dyde, LXIX., 13; forham eall we @efre for 


riht hlaford-helde dio, call we hit diO us sylfum tb micelre pearfe, 
20, 4. 
z PURPOSE CLAUSES. 


TOTAL. NorMAL, TRANSP. Part. TRANSP INVERTED. NEUTRAL 


2 I 4 ° ° 
e.g.: 


mote hentan @efter his azenan, X1X., 7; / se wéd-fréca were- 
Pb he mote hent efter his azenan, X1X., 7; / Sf, 
wulf ti swyOe ne slite, 26,12; ne th fela ne abite of Zodcundre 
heorde, 26, 12. 


POSITION OF PRONOMINAL OBJECTS. 


The pronominal object occurs in subordinate clauses much 
more frequently than in principal clauses. Consequently the 
pronoun-object becomes an important object of consideration 
in subordinate clauses. It occurs as follows: 

Torat. ALONE BEFORE VERB. Berore Vers, Not ALONE AFTerR VERB. 


115 54 52 9 


It will be noted, then, that 54 of the instances of transpo- 
sition and partial transposition in subordinate clauses are due 
entirely to the position of the pronoun, which, because it 
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refers back to the preceding sentence, always prefers a 
position at the beginning of the clause. Since the pronoun 
occurs with greater frequency in subordinate clauses, the 
greater frequency of transposition in subordinate clauses is 
in part to be attributed to the pronouns. 

The position of the pronoun-object in the various kinds of 
clause is shown in the following tables. 


CONDITIONAL. 
a. 16 b. 18 a.2 
CAUSAL. 
& 2 é 3 
RELATIVE. 
a. 15 4. 20 ae | 


SUBSTANTIVE. 
a. 6 b. 1 Cc. 3 


CONCESSIVE. 


a oO a 61 ¢. Oo 


TEMPORAL. 


a. 2 | an?) rome) 
RESULT. 

a o a 2 a3 
PURPOSE. 

a. oO bau 61 co 


INDIRECT QUESTION. 


a 3 6. 0 c. Oo 


Nore. —a. = alone before verb; 4. = before verb, not alone; c. = after 
verb. 
SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 


Tora. NorMAL. TRANSF. Part. TRANSF. INVERTED. NEUTRAL. 


607 71 347 85 24 80 
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PARTICIPLE. 


The statistics for the position of the past participle in 
subordinate clauses are as follows: 


a. ..- part. 3 
é. . V. part. I 
¢. ... part. v. 19 
@. part....V¥. ° 
é. vV.part.... I 
jf: part.v.... fe) 
£- + part. ... ° 
A. - V. part. » 2 

Total 26 


A study of these figures reveals some interesting facts. 
In the first place, as in Alfred’s code, there is a tendency to 
put the participle at the end of the clause. It stands either 
last or next to the last, followed only by the finite verb, in 23 
instances out of a total of 26. 

This tendency to place the participle last is counteracted 
by the tendency to throw the verb last in subordinate clauses. 
As a consequence, in 18 instances the participle precedes the 
finite verb (order c), whereas the finite verb precedes the 
final participle in only 4 instances, directly precedes (order 6) 
only once. In principal clauses, where this tendency to 
transpose does not exist, the participle follows the finite verb 
in every instance. 

Further, comparison with the corresponding figures for 
Alfred’s code shows that the differentiation between principal 
and subordinate clauses has increased markedly in the period 
between Alfred and Cnut. In Alfred’s code there is the 
same tendency to throw the participle to the end. In prin- 
cipal clauses the participle follows the finite verb in 18 
instances out of 19. In subordinate clauses even the tendency 
to transpose is not strong enough to effectually oppose the 
tendency to put the participle at the end, so that in only 17 
instances does the verb follow the participle as against the 
48 instances in which the participle follows the verb. This 
shows that the claim of the finite verb on last place in sub- 
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ordinate clauses was not nearly so strong in Alfred’s code as 
in Cnut’s. 
Examples of past participle in Cnut’s code are: 
a. » ale freoman beo on hundrede jon teoOunze Zebroht, XX., 2; 
2if wiccan oppe . . . ahwar on lande wurdan agytene, IV.. 4; 
¢. And if elles be cwicum mannum ciriczrid abrocen sy, 3, 1; 
e. forbam wac bid se byrde funden to beorde, 26, 3. 


INFINITIVE. 


The infinitive occurs 83 times in subordinate clauses. 


a. . . infin. 24 
é. . v. infin. io 
¢. . infin. v. 31 
d. infin... . v. ° 
& Vinie ... 3 
Jf. infin. v. 2 
£: » MER. oo 13 


It will be noted that the tendency is to place the infinitive 
at the end of the clause. In subordinate clauses there exists 
also a counter tendency to place the finite verb last. Owing 
to this latter tendency the infinitive is obliged in many in- 
stances to stand next to the last (order c, 41 times). In 
this feature Cnut’s code agrees almost exactly with that of 
Alfred. But the infinitive is not displaced by the finite verb 
nearly so uniformly as the past participle was. We must 
infer from this that the claim of the infinitive on the final 
position was much stronger than that of the past participle, 
e.g.: 

a. Ac hu maz fonne @fre éniz mann hine inweardlice t6 Gode 

tebiddan, 22, 11. 
aénne God afre woldan lifian7 wurdian, 1, 2. 
buton he on husle Zeladian wylle, 5, 15. 
ac ponne we sceolan habban anweald lean .. ., 18, 5. 

t / man fredlsian sceal ofer eall Enzlalond on .XV. kl. April., 17, 6. 
g. 7 Cnut cinrc lifian mid rihtan Zetrjwdan, 1, 3. 


a 


5 


IV. General Features. 


This tendency to put the participle and infinitive at the end 
of the clause seems to be but one phase of a more general 
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tendency to put the governing word after the word governed. 

Further illustration of this synthetic order is supplied by 

predicate words, which, like the participle and the infinitive, 

both in subordinate and in principal clauses, seem to have a 

claim on last place in the clause, e.g. : 

Ne sind ealle cyricean na Zelicre meade weoruldlice wurdscipes wyrde, 
3, 6; beo se wid hone cyninzc hundtwelftiz scyldiz, XV.,6; And 
ne beo aniz man enizes teames wyrde, XXII1., 1; uston beon a 
urum hlaforde holde 7 Zetriewe, 20, 2. 


Still further illustration of the synthetic order is supplied 
by the relative position of noun and dependent genitive. 
With but few exceptions the governing noun follows the 
governed genitive. A striking instance is the phrase, odres 
mannes huses dura, LXXV., 2. 

Further instances of synthetic order are phrases like the 
following : 
sdwlum to héle7 us svifum to pearfe, 2,2; Gode té life7 him sylifum 

to cynescipe, Introd. 3, 4; Aam cyninie to handa, LXXVIIL, 6. 


Further note the position of the governing preposition. 

he lezer-stop on siz, 11,33; hehe - fals mid worhte, VIIL., 6 ; nime 
him fif Zestryne men to, XXX., 31; 7 técan him té fam nizodan 
déle, 8, 9. 


Interesting, because indicating the original order of words, 
are stereotyped forms of expression like Aim /incd. 

It will be noted that in the two centuries between Alfred 
and Cnut there has been no breaking down of the old rules 
of word-order. On the contrary, the differentiation between 
principal and subordinate clauses is more marked in Cnut’s 
code than in Alfred’s. The tendency also to put the past 
participle at the end is more marked in Cnut’s code. 

It will be noted further that the sentence structure has 
become more complex. The relative clause frequently serves 
as subject of another clause, especially of clauses of com- 
mand, ¢.g.: 

And sebe on Zemote mid wider-tihtlan hine sylfne obbe his man 

werize, habbe p call forwrecen, XXVII., 2. 








| 


| 
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Such constructions occur, though rarely, in Alfred’s code. 
Further, there are numerous instances in which a whole 
clause is introduced parenthetically within another clause, e.g. : 
And Zeleste elec wuduwe pa herezeata binnan twelf-mondum buton 
hire ar to onhazize, witeleas, LXXIV., 12. 


Frequently a clause is interposed after the finite verb and 
before the dependent past participle, ¢.g.: 


be nele ha heorde pe he healdan sceal mid hredme bewerian, 26, 4. 


In one instance a subordinate clause is interposed within a 
subordinate clause between the finite verb and the past 
participle. 


And 7f se bonda er he dead were beclypod were, LXXIIL., 3. 


In conclusion we must remark that the results of the 
investigation both in Cnut’s code and in Alfred’s are in a 
measure vitiated by the frequent recurrence of stereotyped 
phrases which must be counted, but which, as indicative of 
the speech feeling, cannot compare in value with independent 
forms of expression. 


IX. 
CONCLUSION. 


From what has been said in the preceding pages, it may 
be seen that at the time of the earliest written monuments 
of the Teutonic group of languages, the dialectal differences 
were already well established. Each dialect differed from 
the others, not only in phonology and inflections, but also in 
word-order. In early Old English, in Beowulf, the differ- 
entiation between principal and subordinate clauses was not 
strongly marked, and in the later (prose) works is barely 
holding its own. In Old High German, on the other hand, 


’ even in the H7/debrands/lied, principal clauses are distinguished 


from subordinate. In Old Norse a peculiar tendency to invert 
is discernible even in the primitive inscriptions of the eighth 
century, and is firmly established by the time of the Icelandic 
prose works of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
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A. RELATIVE PosiITION OF SUBJECT AND FINITE VERB. 


The original order of words in affirmative clauses of 
primitive Teutonic seems to have been the direct as distin- 
guished from the zuverted. That the indirect (¢nverted) 
order was not the original, seems probable from the follow- 
ing considerations: 1) Questions and commands employ in- 
direct order, while affirmative clauses employ most frequently 
the direct, and employ the indirect order only for the sake 
of the peculiar emphasis to be obtained by a departure from 
the rule. The difference in the nature of the clauses seems to 
have demanded a difference in the order of words. 2) With 
the possible exception of Celtic, all IE. languages in their 
oldest known form employ the direct order in affirmative 
clauses. 

The phenomenon of inversion is difficult of explanation. 
The explanation is complicated in the first place by the cir- 
cumstance that the accent of the first place in the clause 
varies with the context, so that it cannot be said with cer- 
tainty that the first place in the clause is the position of 
emphasis. Again, clauses differ in nature. What is true of 
an affirmative clause does not hold true of an interrogative 
or an imperative clause. Again, the verb varies in im- 
portance. At one time it expresses the principal thought- 
element; at another time it accomplishes a purely formal 
function as auxiliary or as copula. Consequently, since the 
verb is at one time an important element, at another, unim- 
portant, and since the initial place is at one time emphatic, 
at another time, unemphatic, obviously it is impossible to lay 
down any definite rule determining when inversion shall 
occur. 

All that we can assert about inversion is that it is an order 
of words occurring side by side with the direct order in all the 
early Teutonic dialects. Except under certain circumstances, 
however, in affirmative clauses inversion is the exception 
rather than the rule. We must conclude that in all these 
early dialects, especially in the poetic monuments, the order 
is less rigidly fixed than in the corresponding modern lan- 
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guages. The old laws are breaking down, and new speech- 
feeling is developing. In many instances probably the 
word-order is determined by the nature of the clause, or 
by considerations of emphasis or of connection entirely 
independent of the restraints of a fixed arrangement of 
the syntactical elements. 

When, after a later member of the clause in the initial 
position, the verb precedes the subject, the inversion is due 
to the principle of connection. The verb is closely con- 
nected in thought with the initial word or phrase, and is 
accordingly placed next to it. That such connection is the 
determining principle is proved by the statistics which Ries 
has gathered, showing that inversion is relatively more fre- 
quent after an initial predicate word than after an object. 
This is true because the verb is more closely connected in 
thought with the predicate word than with the object, and 
consequently is attracted to the former more frequently. 

The consideration of emphasis causes the inversion in 
clauses of command. Such clauses are usually isolated, and 
consequently the first place is the position of emphasis. In 
commands the verbal element is the most important one. 
Hence the verb stands at the beginning. In questions 
answered by yes or no, the verb is usually not the principal 
element, but occupies the first place, which — owing to the 
ascending accentuation peculiar to the question—is not the 
position of emphasis. In the same way are to be explained 
clauses of wishing. In the enclitic expressions, such as ‘said 
he,’ ‘guad er,’ which in all the old Teutonic dialects are 
inverted, the verbal element is the least important one, and 
therefore stands first, z.c. in the least emphatic position, next 
after the word bearing the principal stress. In like manner 
is to be explained the greater frequency of inversion in the 
case of negative verbs and of auxiliaries, and the less fre- 
quent occurrence in clauses with pronoun-object. 

The origin of the use of inversion in the apodosis is the 
subject of dispute. Ries, supported by Ohly, believes that 
the inversion is explained by the nature of the clause, — that 
inversion is used to indicate Aypotaxis. Starker, on the 
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other hand, asserts: that the apodosis was originally para- 
tactic, and that hypotaxis gradually developed from para- 
taxis. In apodosis-clauses independent of the Latin, the 
proportion of paratactic clauses to hypotactic was: 1) in 
the OHG. Matthew translation, 8:0 (7:2?); 2) in Isidor, 
13:4; 3) in Tatian, 26:25. Starker attributes the inver- 
sion to the anaphoric particle, which was more and more 
frequently inserted to indicate hypotaxis, and which, when 
not the subject of the clause, caused inversion on account 
of its initial position. Unfortunately we have not data 
enough at hand to decide the question. 

We have not enough statistics to trace the development 
of inversion. But we can see that the development was 
different in the different dialects. In High German the rules 
for inversion were fixed even in Middle High German, except 
for apodosis clauses, and in Middle High German inversion 
has become under certain conditions the regular order. In 
the AS. laws we may detect a slight decay of the feeling for 
inversion. In Cnut’s code inversion occurs somewhat more 
frequently than in Alfred's code, but in the apodosis it is less 
frequent and the total number of instances is smaller. In 
English, inversion has become almost extinct. In Norse, on 
the other hand, it has become a/most the rule. 


B. PosiTion OF THE VERB WITH RELATION TO ITS 
DEPENDENCIES. 


From the statistics in the preceding chapter it may be 
seen that in all the Teutonic dialects the verb may be sepa- 
rated from the subject, not only in subordinate but in prin- 
cipal clauses. Further, in principal clauses we find the verb 
separated from the subject more frequently the farther back 


we go in time; for example, in ABeowz/f, in the Gothic Skei- 
reins, and in the primitive Norse inscriptions. Further, in 
all the dialects there is manifest a fondness for the synthetic 
order. This is illustrated by the position of the genitive 
before its substantive and of the infinitive and participle 
after the words governed. Behaghel infers, from the evi- 
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dence of verbs with inseparable prefixes, that in primitive 
Teutonic the verb was at the end, and the evidence that we 
have cited above leads us to adopt his conclusion. 

In this belief we are confirmed by the evidence afforded 
by the cognate IE. languages, in most of which the primitive 
position of the verb seems to have been at the end. This 
evidence of the cognate IE. languages also controverts 
Tomanetz’s theory, that in primitive Teutonic the verb fol- 
lowed the subject immediately. For it is hardly probable 
that Teutonic had an order of words peculiar to itself. 
Wackernagel’s hypothesis, that the differentiation in word- 
order between principal and subordinate clauses was original, 
is controverted by the same evidence. Further reason for 
disbelieving Wackernagel’s hypothesis is the extreme proba- 
bility (established by Hermann) that in primitive IE. there 
was no subordinate clause. It seems probable that hypotaxis 
is a development from parataxis. 

It remains to establish motives which might have caused 
the gradual adoption of the analytic order. This is not a 
difficult matter. The gradual development of any language 
from its primitive form is attended by the tendency to crowd 
more and more into a single sentence, more and more to 
qualify the main assertion by the mention of accompanying 
details. The sentence, beginning as a very simple element 
in language, grows to a great complexity. With this increase 
in complexity, in many instances it becomes impossible for 
the primitive man, unskilled in handling complex sentences, 
to grasp at one time all the details. Accordingly, to the 
apparently finished sentence are added a number of explana- 
tory details, afterthoughts; or some element, by reason of 
close connection with the following clause, may be put after 
the verb. To motives like these the analytic order probably 
owes its origin. Moreover, the verb, which in primitive lan- 
guage usually contained the new idea to be affirmed, and 
which, therefore, belonged at the end of the clause, in the 
course of development lost more and more of its original 
fulness of meaning. Verbal nouns and adjectives became 
the bearers of the principal thought, and the verb became 
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more and more colorless, in many instances becoming a mere 
formal auxiliary or copula. For example, note the evolution 
of the verb /ave in all languages, and especially in French. 
With this loss of fulness of meaning, the verb also lost its 
natural claim to its position of emphasis at the end of the 
clause. The sentence gradually took the form of a judgment, 
and the verb came to be regarded as a merely formal syn- 
tactical element used to connect the terms of this judgment. 

This theory may be substantiated by facts cited by Ries 
from Beowulf and the Heliand. In Beowulf, in clauses with 
‘regular-direct’ order, 63 to 64% of the verbs do not imme- 
diately follow the subject, as against 23 to 24% in the He/t- 
and. In ‘irregular-direct’ order the proportion is about the 
same; the instances in which the verb does not immediately 
follow the subject are about 4} times as frequent in Beowz/f. 
The transposed order occurs in Beowulf in 50% of all sub- 
ordinate clauses; 45 to 46% in the He/iand. In the case of 
the clauses not completely transposed, partial transposition 
occurs; in Beowulf, 67%; in the Heliand, 53 to 54%. That 
is to say, the movement of the verb from the end of the 
clause is farther advanced in the //e/zand than in Beowulf. 

But this progress is less in the case of subordinate clauses. 
Hence we infer that the differentiation between the two kinds 
of clause, which is little felt in Beowz/f, is already established 
in the Heliand. There are many exceptions, but nevertheless 
a feeling that the difference in the nature of the clauses 
should be indicated by a difference in the structure. Further, 
the use of the transposed order in subordinate clauses was 
favored by the enclitic pronominal objects, which preceded 
the verb by preference, and which occurred more frequently 
in subordinate clauses. The year 800, according to Ries, 
marks approximately the time at which the differentiation was 
established. From the beginning of the ninth century the 
development of subordinate clauses is in the opposite direc- 
tion toward transposition. 

In Anglo-Saxon, Smith’s statistics go to show that in the 
period between Alfred and Aézlfric there had been some 
levelling of the difference between principal and subordi- 
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nate clauses, the order in both instances approaching toward 
the normal. A comparative study of the laws of Alfred and 
the laws of Cnut shows that in Cnut’s code the difference 
was even more marked than in Alfred’s. The cause of the 


development of the analytical order in subordinate clauses || 


of modern English can be finally determined only by a study 
of Middle English prose with regard to French influence. 

My general conclusions are as follows: In none of the 
existing early Teutonic languages does the order of words 
represent that of the primitive Teutonic. They have differ- 
entiated from the parent speech as much in word-order as in 
phonology. But from the evidence of the cognate IE. lan- 
guages, from the general direction of the development within 
Teutonic, and from the tendencies common to all the early 
Teutonic languages; 1) the position of elements in com- 
pounds, especially the position of the inseparable prefix, 
2) the frequent end-position of the verb even in principal 
clauses, more frequent the farther back we go, and 3) the 
fondness for synthetic order ;— from all this evidence I con- 
clude that in primitive Teutonic, in affirmative clauses, which 
were probably of the very simplest nature, the normal posi- 
tion of the verb was after its dependencies. 


GreorGE H. McKniGnrt. 
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DER NAME DER GOTEN BEI GRIECHEN UND 
ROMERN. 


AN hat neuerdings angenommen, der sogenannte 
a-Umlaut des # zu o stamme aus gemeingermani- 
scher Zeit, und hat eine Stiitze dieser Ansicht in dem Namen 
der Goten (griech. T'er@0, lat. Gothi), zu finden geglaubt.! 
Da die gotischen Sprachdenkmiler an Stelle des westger- 
manischen o stets # aufweisen (mit der Einschrankung, dass 
vor y und # die “ Brechung” az eintritt), so ware es ja von 
hohem Interesse, wenn sich die ehemalige Existenz des a fiir 
das Gotische aus jenen Namensformen erweisen liesse. Aber 
eben weil die gotischen Sprachdenkmiler jene Ansicht von 
dem hohen Alter des a-Umlautes im Germanischen nicht 
begiinstigen, wird man die aus dem Namen der Goten gezo- 
gene Folgerung nur nach sorgfaltiger Priiffung annehmen 
diirfen. Ich beabsichtige daher im Folgenden die Herkunft 
des 0 in dem Namen der Goten naher zu untersuchen. Ich 
werde dabei zunachst meine eigene Ansicht darlegen, dann 
die Auffassung, dass das 0 in T'er80c und Gothi auf a-Umlaut 
beruhe, einer Kritik unterziehen. 


I. 


In der Benennung der Goten bei Griechen und Rémern 
lassen sich, wie in der dltesten Geschichte der Goten, deut- 
lich zwei Abschnitte unterscheiden. Der erste umfasst die 
Zeit, in welcher die Goten noch in ihren alten Wohnsitzen 
am unteren Laufe der Weichsel sassen, also etwa bis zum 
Ende des 2. Jahrh. n. Chr. Der Stamm der Goten hatte 
zu dieser Zeit fiir Griechen und Rémer wenig Interesse, und 


1 Osthoff bei Streitberg in den /ndogerm. Forschungen, 4, 308 f.; Streitberg, 
Urgerm, Grammatik, § 71, und Got, Elementarbuch, § 5. 
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man besass von ihm offenbar nur diirftige Kunde. Daher 
darf es uns nicht wundern, wenn in der gesammten griechisch- 
romischen Literatur bis zum Ende des 2. Jahrh. n. Chr. (soweit 
sie uns erhalten ist), der Name der Goten nur an § oder 6 
Stellen erwahnt wird. Es darf uns weiter nicht wundern, 
wenn in der Schreibung des Gotennamens bis zu dieser Zeit 
die Unsicherheit noch so gross ist, dass der Name fast in 
jedem einzelnen Falle in verschiedener Schreibung vorliegt. 
Es kommen folgende Stellen in Betracht :! 

1) Strabo, Geogr. VII. 3 (Miillenhoff, Germ. ant. p. 66): 

. . « (6 MapaBodos) . . . edvvderevoe xai xatextyoato mpds ols elrov 
Aovyiovs (Aoviovs d. Hss.) re, péya €dvos, kai Corvpous (?) * cai Tovrw- 
vas (so die iibliche Lesart an Stelle des Bovrwvas oder Bovrovas der 
Handschriften) «ai povyiAwvas (?) wai SeBivous xai rav YoyBwv aibrov 


peya €Ovos, Séepvwvas. 


Strabo ver6ffentlichte seine Geographie um das Jahr 18 
n. Chr. Die Eroberung Bohmens durch Marobod, an die 
sich die Unterwerfung der Lugier u.s.w. anschliesst, fallt in 
das Jahr 8 v. Chr. (Vgl. Wietersheim, Gesch. d. Volkerwan- 
derung, 1.2 S. 114 u. 551 f.). 

2) Plinius, Nat. Hist. IV. 99 (Miillenh. GA. p. 93): 

Germanorum genera quinque. Vandili quorum pars Burgundiones 
uarinne( ?) Charini Gutones, alterum genus Ingvaeones, etc. 


3) ebd. XXXVII. 35 (Miillenh. GA. p. 110): 


Sotacus credidit (electrum) in Britannia petris effluere quas electri- 
das vecavit ; Pytheas Gutonibus Germaniae genti accoli aestuarium 
Oceani Metuonidis* nomine, spatio stadiorum sex milium; ab hoc 
diei navigatione abesse insulam Abalum: illo per ver fluctibus advehi 
et esse concreti maris purgamentum ; incolas pro ligno ad ignem uti 
eo proximisque Teutonis vendere. huic et Timaeus credidit, sed 
insulam Basiliam vocavit. 


1 Sie sind simmtlich, mit Ausnahme der Stelle aus den Annalen des Tacitus, in 
Miillenhoffs ‘ Germania antiqua’ (Berlin, 1873) mitgeteilt, wo man auch die 
Lesung der massgebenden Handschriften im Einzelnen angegeben findet. 

2 Miillenhoff (vgl. Zs. f dt. Alt. g S. 248) liest AlXovalous, Zeuss (D. Deut- 
schen u. a. Nachbarstimme, S. 126) Bovpovs fiir d. handschriftl. foduous. 

3 So, nicht AZentonomon, wie man friiher las, ist die bessere Ueberlieferung. Vgl. 
Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, 1.2 S. 509. 
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Plinius iiberreichte seine Naturgeschichte dem Kaiser Titus 
im J. 77 n. Chr., fiigte aber noch bis zu seinem Tode im J. 79 
Nachtrage hinzu. 

4) Tacitus, Germania, c. 43 (Miillenh. GA. p. 41): 


Trans Lygios Gothones' regnantur paulo iam adductius quam 
ceterae Germanorum gentes, nondum tamen supra libertatem. 


Die Germania des Tacitus ist im J. 98 n. Chr. verfasst. 
5) Tacitus, Annales, II. c. 62: 


Erat inter Gotones nobilis iuvenis nomine Catualda, profugus olim 
vi Marobodui et tune dubiis rebus eius ultionem ausus. 


Tacitus hat seine Annalen im J. 116 herausgegeben. Catu- 
alda’s Angriff auf Marbod fallt in (oder kurz vor) das Jahr 
19 n. Chr. 

6) Claudius Ptolemaeus, Geogr. III. c. 5, 20 (Miillenh. GA. 
p. 136): 

"Eddrrova 8 €Ovn veuerar tiv Sappariay rapa pev tov OivorrovAav 
rotapov tro Tos Ovevedas TvOwves, elra Divvan, efra SovAoves. 


Ptolemaeus lebte im 2. Jahrh. n. Chr. zu Alexandria. 
Seine yewypadixn idnynors ist jedoch nur eine neue Redac- 
tion des von Marinus von Tyrus zu Ende des 1. Jahrh. 
und zu Anfang des 2. Jahrh. n. Chr. bearbeiteten Karten- 
werkes. Zu dem Material, welches er von Marinus iiber- 
nahm, gehéren die Angaben iiber die Anwohner der Weich- 
sel. (Vgl. Miillenhoff, Dt. A/t-kunde, 1.4 362 f., II. 16 ff., 
III. 1 ff.) 

Man pflegte aus den Angaben des Plinius zu entnehmen, 
dass die Kunde von den Gutonen bis auf Pytheas, also bis in 
die zweite Halfte des 4. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. zuriickreiche. 
Eine abweichende Auffassung hat Miillenhoff im ersten 
Bande seiner Deutschen Altertumskunde (vgl. bes. S. 479 ff.) 
begriindet. Nach ihm ist der Bericht des Plinius in sich wie- 
derspruchsvoll: Pytheas ist iiberhaupt nicht bis an die Kiiste 
der Ostsee gekommen, und die Romer haben den samlandi- 
schen Bernstein (vgl. Miillenh. DA. I. 215 f. u. III. 91) erst 


1 Haupt und Miillenhoff (vgl. Zs. f at. Alt. 9, 244) andern Gothones in Gotones. 
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in der zweiten Halfte des 1. Jahrhunderts nach Chr. kennen 
gelernt. Miillenhoff nimmt demgemiss an, Pytheas habe 
nicht von Gutonen, sondern (wie weiterhin in demselben 
Zusammenhange) von Teutonen gesprochen, und Plinius 
habe vermutlich die Tevroves des Pytheas als I'vroves oder 
Tovroves verlesen. Damit wiirde dann die. Kunde der Alten 
von den Gutonen um etwa drei Jahrhunderte herabgeriickt, 
und die Stelle des Plinius diirfte nur noch als Zeugnis dafiir 
gelten, dass ihm selbst (nicht aber dem Pytheas) die Gutones 
unter diesem Namen bekannt waren. Ich muss nun freilich 
gestehen, dass es mir schwer wird, an einen blossen Lese- 
fehler des Plinius zu glauben; aber man wird Miillenhoff 
wol darin Recht geben miissen, dass die Erwahnung der 
Gutonen nicht mit Sicherheit auf Pytheas zuriickgefiihrt 
werden kann. 

Ganz auszuscheiden sind meiner Ansicht nach unter den 
vermeintlichen Zeugnissen fiir die Gutonen die Bovrwves oder 
Bovroves des Strabo. Zwar nimmt man seit Cluverius allge- 
mein an, dass die Handschriften des Strabo hier irrtiimlich B 
statt I geben. Die Verbesserung liegt ja auch nahe, zumal 
die Erwahnung der Tovrwves in Verbindung mit dem Reiche 
des Marbod gut zu der oben unter 5) mitgeteilten Stelle aus 
den Annalen des Tacitus stimmen wiirde. Andrerseits aber ist 
zu beachten, dass bei Ptolemaeus II. 11, 18 (Miillenhoff, GA., 
p. 128) als Nachbarn der Semnonen und Lugier die ‘ Bov- 
youvres’ angesetzt werden;! nach Ptol. II. 11, 15 bewohnen 
letztere ta épeEns (d. h. das Gebiet zu Osten der vorher erwahn- 
ten LonBewv trav Leuvdveov) Kai péypt tov Oworovra: also die 
Gegend, in welche man nach dem Zusammenhange der Auf- 
zahlung bei Strabo die ‘ Botrwvas’ am ehesten setzen wiirde. 
Da die Verwechselung von y und 7 in griechischen Hand- 
schriften, insbesondere bei fremden Eigennamen, sich sehr 
haufig findet, so wird man vielleicht die ‘ Bovrwves’ als ‘ Bov- 
ywves’ lesen und sie den ‘ Bovyotvres’ (d. i. Burgunden) des 
Ptolemaeus gleichsetzen miissen. Freilich legt der Umstand, 
dass ‘ Sovrwvas’ unmittelbar zwischen zwei ganz ratselhaften 


1 Tlddev bd ev rods Léuvovas olxodor Tidlyyat, bd 5 rods Bovyodvras Aovyws 
*Ouavol* elra Aovywo Acdodvo: uéxpe Tod "AcKiBovpylov Spous. 
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Namen (‘ Govywous’ und ‘ wovy/Awvas’) steht, die Frage nahe, 
ob nicht der Versuch, die Reihe der Namen an jener Stelle 
wiederherzustellen, tiberhaupt aussichtslos ist. Auf jeden 
Fall steht die herk6mmliche Anderung in Tovrwvas nicht so 
sicher, dass sie den Wert eines vollgiiltigen geschichtlichen 
Zeugnisses beanspruchen konnte. 

Es ist die Meinung geaussert, die Gufones des Plinius und 
die ['v@wves des Ptolemaeus seien vielleicht ein ganz andres 
Volk als die Gothones des Tacitus,! ja selbst die Identitat der 
Gothones mit den Goten sei zweifelhaft.2 Die Gutones der 
Alten seien vielmehr identisch mit den ‘Guddones’ oder 
‘Gudden’ des Mittelalters, dem volkstiimlichen Namen der 
Bewohner des alten Preussens sowie der Rus: cn oder Esthen. 
Zu Gunsten dieser Ansicht macht man namentlich geltend. 

1) dass die “erwiesene Unkenntnis der Lander jenseits der 
Elbe jede genauere Angabe der rémischen Schriftsteller tiber 
deren Bewohner und ihre Abstammung verdachtig machen 
muss,” 

2) dass die Gegend, in welche die Gutonen gesetzt werden, 
urspriinglich von slavischen Volkern bewohnt gewesen sei. 

Es mag geniigen, diese Ansicht hier erwahnt zu haben. 
Sie zu kritisieren wird nicht erforderlich sein, da sie, so viel 
ich weiss, gegenwartig aufgegeben ist. Aber sie bildet ein 
lehrreiches Gegenstiick zu dem Standpunkte, der — nach der 
entgegengesetzten Seite hin ins Extrem gehend—#in der 
Schreibung des Gutonen-Namens in unsren Tacitus-Hand- 
schriften ein zuverlassiges Mittel entdeckt zu haben glaubt, 
um eine der grundlegenden Fragen der germanischen Laut- 
geschichte zu entscheiden. 

Halten wir fest, dass bei den drei nahezu gleichzeitigen * 


1F. D. Gerlach, Zactitus Germania iihersetot u. erliutert. Basel, 1837, 
S. 221 f. Gerlach verweist fiir den Namen “ Gudden” auf zwei Schriften, die mir 
hier unzuginglich sind, namlich J. F. Biester, Waren die ersten Bewohner der 
brandenburg-preussischen Lander an der Ostsee Slaven oder Deutsche? (in den 
Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie ad, Wissensch. aus den Jahren 1804-11, 
Berlin, 1815, 5. 100 ff.), und Pretorius, Acéa Borussica, 11. goo. 

2 Ad. Holtzmann, German. Alterthiimer, Leipzig, 1873, S. 260 f. 

3 Es wird erlaubt sein, statt des Ptolemaeus hier unmittelbar den Marinus von 
Tyrus einzusetzen. Denn es liegt kein Grund vor, anzunehmen, dass Ptolemaeus 
gerade in diesem Worte die Angaben des Marinus geandert habe. 





| 
| 
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Schriftstellern, die uns von den Gutonen Kunde geben, ihr 
Name in drei verschiedenen Formen erscheint, namlich als 


1) Gutones (Plin.) 
2) Gotones oder Gothones (Tac.) 
3) T'v@wves, d.i. Gythones (Marinus bei Ptol.) 


Man hat langst beobachtet,! dass ein ganz ahnliches Schwan- 
ken bei dem Namen der Lugier wiederkehrt: 1) Aov-ycou, 
2) Aoyiwves, 3) Avy, Lygit (bezw. Ligit). Dazu bemerkt 
Miillenhoff, 7s. f. dt. Alt. 9 (1853), S. 253: “ Niemals kann 
ein Grieche oder R6mer aus deutschem Munde Lyg?-us ver- 
nommen haben. Wenn Dio 67, 5, Avyioe schreibt und Zosi- 
mus 1, 67, Aoyiwves, so versuchen beide nur eine méglichst 
genaue Bezeichnung des kurzen deutschen uw. Fiir die R6mer 
aber lag bei der ersten Auffassung des Namens kein Grund 
vor diesen Laut nach griechischer Weise zu bezeichnen, wenn 
auch oft kurzes ~ wie # bei ihnen gesprochen wurde. Aus 
dieser Aussprache erklare ich mir die Schreibung Lygtus. 
. . . Ligtus ist unbedingt zu verwerfen, aber auch statt Lygius 
bei Tacitus Lugius herzustellen, denn so schrieben und 
sprachen die Romer wirklich.” 

Wenden wir dies auf den Namen der Gutonen an, so 
werden wir sagen miissen, dass die bei Plinius vorliegende 
Schreibung die echt rémische Form des Namens zum Aus- 
drucke bringt. Das o in Gothones und das v (d. i. #) in 
['v@wves sind Versuche, den Lautwert des deutschen w# in 
einer Sprache, der dieser Laut fehlte, annahernd genau 
darzustellen. Man wird also annehmen miissen, dass Gothones 
eine uns verlorene griechische Form To@wves? voraussetzt. 
Ob die Umsetzung der griechischen in die rémische Laut- 
form auf Rechnung des Tacitus kommt oder ob sie 4lteren 
Datums ist, wird dahin gestellt bleiben miissen. 

Man wird hier fragen: wie kommt Tacitus dazu, eine un- 
vollkommene Umschreibung des Namens anzuwenden, wah- 
rend er bei Plinius eine correcte Wiedergabe finden konnte? 
Hierauf ist zunachst zu erwiedern, dass Tacitus vermutlich 


1 Zeuss, D. Deutschen u. d. Nachbarstimme, S. 135 wu. 124. 
2 Vogl. iiber griech. o als Umschreibung des w-Vocales unten S. 230. 
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nicht in der Lage war, zu wissen, dass der Plinianischen 
Form der Vorzug gebiihrt. Ferner tibersehe man nicht, dass 
auch wir uns heutzutage bei fremden Namen oft mit unvoll- 
kommenen Schriftbildern behelfen, die uns durch Vermitte- 
lung einer andern Sprache zugekommen sind. Wir schreiben 
heute “China” und “ Chinesisch,” und sprechen das ch wie 
in “ich.” Der Name geht zuriick auf englisch Chima und 
Chinese, deren ch aber im Deutschen, wenn wir phonetisch 
schreiben wollten, durch ¢sck wiederzugeben wiare.! Das eng- 
lische China, dessen 7 jetzt wie az gesprochen wird,’ ist eine 
halb phonetische, halb graphische Umsetzung * der indischen 
Form cina(m., gesprochen ¢schina). Noch zu Lessing’s Zeit* 
und, wenn ich nicht irre, bis in den Anfang dieses Jahrhun- 
derts hinein waren daneben die Formen “Sina,” ‘ Sineser”’ 
und “Sinesisch” im Gebrauche, die sich wol zunachst an 
neulateinisches Sime (p/.), Sinicus anschliessen, und wie 
dieses aus dem arabischen Sszz stammen, das wiederum dem 
indischen cima oder mit diesem einer gemeinschaftlichen 
Quelle entstammt. Wenn wir uns heute dergleichen bei 
lebhaftem internationalen Verkehr und trotz allen phoneti- 
schen und Rechtschreibungs-Systemen gestatten, so werden 
wir beieinem romischen Autor an der ungeniigenden phoneti- 
schen Bezeichnung fremder Eigennamen (oder mit anderem 
Worten: an der teilweisen Beibehaltung der griechischen 
Lautbezeichnung in fremden Eigennamen) keinen Anstoss 
nehmen diirfen. 

Ich habe hierbei vorausgesetzt, dass Tacitus den Namen 
der Gutonen so geschrieben hat, wie er in den Handschriften 
iiberliefert ist, namlich Gothones oder Gotones. Die Uber- 
lieferung aber ist offenbar nicht ganz in Ordnung; denn man 


1 Bereits J. L. Frisch bemerkt in seinem 7eutsch-Lateinischen Wirterbuch 
(Berlin, 1741) s. v. China: “ein Asiatisches grosses Reich, wird eigentlich 
7schina geschrieben.” 

2 Engl. china in der Bedeutung china-ware (Porzellan) wurde friiher éschénd 
ausgesprochen: eine Aussprache, die man gelegentlich auch jetzt noch hort. 
Vgl. Fliigel’s Adigem. Engl.-dt. Worterb, 14 (1891) s. v. China 3). 

8 Die phonetische Umschreibung des indischen Wortes ware engl. Cheen. 

4 Z. B. Zur Geschichte und Litteratur. Aus den Schatzen der Herzogl. Bibli- 
othek zu Wolfendbiittel. 4. Beytrag, von G. E. Lessing. Braunschweig, 1777 
(Neue Aufl., Berlin, 1793), S. 327. 
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wird schwerlich annehmen wollen, Tacitus habe den Namen 
an der einen Stelle mit ¢, an der andern mit ¢# geschrieben. 
Die Herausgeber pflegen die Schreibung dadurch auszuglei- 
chen, dass sie das ¢# (Germ. 43) in ¢ 4ndern; und man kann 
dieser Anderung beistimmen, obwohl angesichts des Ptole- 
maeischen ['v@wves die Méglichkeit nicht ausgeschlossen ist, 
dass Tacitus den Namen an beiden Stellen mit #4 geschrieben 
_ hat. Aber sind wir denn sicher, dass das o auf Tacitus zu- 
riickgeht? Es ist lehrreich, hier die verschiedenen Formen 
zu vergleichen, unter denen in den Handschriften des Plinius 
(Nat. Hist. lV. 100 = Miillenh. GA. p. 93) der germanische 
Name des Flusses erscheint, der jetzt den baltischen (preus- 
sischen) Namen “Pregel”! fiihrt. Die meisten Handschriften 
geben den Namen—in Ubereinstimmung mit der Uberliefe- 
rung bei Solinus — als Guthalus (vereinzelt Guttalus im cod. 
Paris 6797). Aber der im 9. Jahrh. geschriebene cod. Lei- 
densis Voss. nr. IV. hat Gythalus, der cod. Vindobonensis nr. 
CCXXXIV. (sxc. XII.) Gothalus. Also Guthalus oder Gutta- 
lus, Gothalus und Gythalus neben einander als variae lec- 
tiones, und zwar in einem Namen, der vielleicht mit demjenigen 
des Volksstammes der Gutones oder Gothones (bezw. Gotones) 
oder ['v@wves verwant ist. Die Uberlieferung spricht zu Gun- 
sten der Annahme, dass Plinius Guthalus geschrieben hat. 
Wenn dies von einem Schreiber (oder Leser) in Gothalus 
geandert ist, so werden wir mit der Modglichkeit rechnen 
miissen, dass auch das o der Lesungen Gothones und Gotones 
bei Tacitus auf spaterer Correctur beruht. Der Umstand, 
dass die Goten im Mittelalter Gothi heissen, konnte leicht 
dazu fiihren, in der Form Gufones nicht nur Z in #4, sondern 
auch w in @ zu andern. Wenn man also jetzt fiir Gothones 
bei Tacitus Gotones einsetzt, so fragt sich, ob wir nicht weiter 
gehen und die bei Plinius erhaltene Form Gutones herstellen 
dirfen. 

Zu beachten ist dabei, dass sammtliche Handschriften der 
Germania von einer einzigen Handschrift abstammen, die 


1“ Pregel” nach Nesselmann’s Thesaurus lingua Prussica (Berlin, 1873) aus 
pregora.— Uber den Namen Guthalus vgl. Zeuss a. a. O., 16; Miillenhoff DA. 
II. 209; Much in Paul u. Braune’s Bettr. 17, 182. 
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kurz vor 1460 aus Deutschland nach Italien kam, und dass 
die 6 ersten Biicher der Annalen nur in ever Handschrift 
(Laur. 68, 1) auf uns gekommen sind, die dem Kloster Corvey 
in Westfalen gehorte, aber im J. 1508 nach Rom und von 
dort nach Florenz gebracht wurde.! Wir konnen also streng 
genommen nur sagen, dass im 15. Jahrh. der Name der 
Gutonen in ezver Handschrift der Germania Gothones und in 
einer Handschrift der Annalen Gofones gelesen wurde. Dass 
eine dieser beiden Lesungen die Schreibung des Tacitus 
genau wiedergibt, ist mdglich, aber keineswegs zweifellos. 


II. 


Ein zweiter Abschnitt in der Benennung der Goten bei 
Griechen und Romern datiert von der Zeit ab, als die Goten 
von der Miindung der Weichsel nach Siidosten an die untere 
Donau gezogen waren. Wahrend bis dahin der Name der 
Goten (Gutonen) in der alten Literatur nur vereinzelt begeg- 
nete und in so schwankencer Schreibung, dass er nahezu an 
jeder Stelle in verschiedener Form vorliegt, werden von jetzt 
ab die Belege immer haufiger und es bildet sich zugleich eine 
feste Schreibung heraus. Die Goten heissen fortan bei den 
Griechen Tor@o., bei den Roémern Gothki. Abweichende 
Schreibungen (Gotz, Gotht, Gotthi, dann auch Guti, Gutti) 
kommen zwar vor, aber so vereinzelt, dass sic als Ausnah- 
men gelten miissen.? 

Die Goten nannten sich in ihrer eigenen Sprache allem 
Anscheine nach Gutés (Nom. pl. des a-Stammes Guta-). 
Auf diese Form weisen einerseits der Name Gut-Aiuda (ana 
Gut-Aiudai ‘im Gotenvolke’), der zweimal in dem Fragmente 
des gotischen Kalenders begegnet, sowie die gotische Runen- 
inschrift gutanio des Goldringes von Pietroassa,* andrerseits 
die altnordische Form Gotar(Nom. pl., mit o statt ~, gemass 


1 Vgl. Teuffel-Schwabe, Rom. Zit.5 IT. § 334, 4 u. 338, 4. 

2 Vgl. Zeuss, D. Deutschen u. d. Nachbarst. S. 401 f. und besonders die reich- 
haltige Sammlung der Zeugnisse fiir den Namen der Ostgoten bei Wrede, (6. 
die Sprache der Ostgoten (= Quellen u. Forschungen, LXVIII.), Strassburg, 1891, 
S. 19 ff. 

8 Vgl. Henning, D. at. Runendenkmiler, Strassburg, 1889, S. 32. 
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der nordisch-westgermanischen “Vocalbrechung”’). Als Beleg 
dafiir, dass die Goten ihren Namen mit w und ¢ sprachen und 
schrieben, kann bis zu einem gewissen Grade auch die rémi- 
sche Schreibung Guz (selten Guttz) gelten. Diese namlich 
gehort vorzugsweise dem 6. Jahrh. an und findet sich beson- 
ders (neben der Schreibung Gothz) in dem Liber pontificalts, 
dessen erster Teil noch zur Zeit der Gotenherschaft in Italien 
_redigiert wurde.!| Man wird annehmen miissen, dass das u 

und ¢ dieser Schreibung (im Unterschiede von der traditio- 
nellen und von den Geschichtschreibern fast regelmassig 
festgehaltenen Schreibung mit e und ¢) sich unmittelbar an 
die Aussprache der Ostgoten anschliesst. 

Wenn die R6mer zu der Zeit, als die Goten unter ihnen in 
Italien lebten (oder wenn man will: als sie unter den Goten 
in Italien lebten) das gotische # und ¢ des Gotennamens mit 
w und ¢ wiedergaben, so wird anzunehmen sein, dass die 
traditionelle Schreibung Got/i sich nicht unmittelbar auf die 
gotische Aussprache stiitzt, sondern den ROmern durch Ver- 
mittelung einer fremden Sprache zugekommen ist. Diese 
Annahme ware selbst dann kaum zu umgehen, wenn sich die 
romische Schreibung von vornherein der gotischen Ausspra- 
che genau anschlésse. Denn die Goten wohnten ja nicht in 
unmittelbarer Nachbarschaft Italiens. Der Weg zu ihnen 
fiihrte durch die Balkanhalbinsel oder durch Siidgermanien, 
Pannonien und Dacien. Sie lagen in jedem Falle den Grie- 
chen naher als den Romern, und es drangt sich uns daher 
von vornherein die Vermutung auf, dass die Form Gothz 
zunachst auf hellenistische Aussprache und Schreibung 
zuriickgeht. Entscheidende Griinde fiir diese Annahme 
werden sich unten (S. 234) ergeben. 

Die griechische Sprache besitzt keinen kurzen Vocal, der 
dem germanischen oder dem lateinischen # genau entsprache. 
Um ein kurzes ~ annahernd wiederzugeben, standen den Grie- 
chen vorwiegend 3 Laute zur Verfiigung :? 

1S. die Ausziige bei Wrede a. a. O., S. 27. 

2 Vgl. W. Dittenberger, Rémische Namen in griechischen Inschriften u. Litera- 
turwerken. 1. [Das kurze u.) Hermes, 6 (1872), S. 281-313; Th. Eckinger, 


Die Orthographie lateinischer Wirter in griechischen Inschriften. (Ziiricher 
Diss.), Miinchen (O.J.), S. 58-77. 
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1) v,d.h. # Der Laut v entspricht im Griechischen aller- 
dings etymologisch einem urspriinglichen # und ferner steht 
v im Alphabete an der Stelle des lateinischen ~; das v mag 
daher auf den ersten Blick als die angemessenste Umschrei- 
bung eines # andrer arischer Sprachen erscheinen. Phone- 
tisch indessen liegt #, als ein mit Lippenrundung gesprochenes 
z, dem z so nahe als dem w. Damit steht es in Einklang, 
dass v zur Umschreibung des lateinischen # nur in beschrank- 
tem Masse zur Anwendung kommt, insbesondere in der 
Endung -vAXos = lat. -u//us (z. B. KatudXos = Catullus) und 
nach Analogie der Namen mit der Ableitungssilbe -a//us in 
LvAAas = Sulla (s. Dittenberger, a.a. O., S. 293). In Stamm- 
silben begegnet v als Umschreibung eines fremden # auf 
Inschriften immer nur vereinzelt. 

2) ov,d.h. langes#. In Alterer Zeit, d. h. vor dem Beginne 
unsrer Zeitrechnung, wird rémisches # auf griechischen In- 
schriften nur ganz vereinzelt durch ov wiedergegeben. Dit- 
tenberger (a. a. O., 282) stellt geradezu den Satz auf: “Alle 
griechischen Inschriften, die nachweisbar vor dem Beginne 
unsrer Zeitrechnung abgefasst sind, driicken # in allen rémi- 
schen Namen und Wortern nicht durch ov, sondern durch 
Omikron aus.” Eckinger (a. a. O., 64) hat 5 Beispiele fiir ov 
= lat. # aus der Zeit vor Chr. gefunden (Kadzrovpmos 3 mal, 
PovASwos und ‘PovSpios) und méchte daher die Aufstellung 
Dittenberger’s nicht in ihrer ganzen Scharfe aufrecht erhal- 
ten. Aber auch er gibt zu, dass ov vor dem Beginne unsrer 
Aera nur “sehr vereinzelt’’ nachzuweisen ist. In der Kaiser- 
zeit ist ov allerdings im Zunehmen begriffen, und seit der 
Zeit des Trajan und Hadrian darf es als die herschende 
Schreibweise gelten (Dittenberger, 284 f.). 

3) 0. Wahrend die Schreibung mit ov das lateinische # mit 
einem griechischen Laute identificiert, der ihm qualitativ 
gleichstand (oder wenigstens sehr nahe stand), aber quanti- 
tativ von ihm verschieden war, tragt die Schreibung mit o in 
erster Linie dem Umstande Rechnung, dass das lateinische 
wm seiner Quantitat nach zu den kurzen Vocalen gehort. 
Unter den griechischen kurzen Vocalen steht das o dem 
Laute des #« am nachsten. Dass Omikron bis zum Ende 
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der romischen Republik als regelrechte Umschreibung des 
lateinischen # diente, wurde bereits bemerkt. Vom Beginne 
der Kaiserzeit ab tritt das. o seine Rolle mehr und mehr dem 
ov ab. Jedoch halt sich daneben noch bis in die spateste Zeit 
ab und zu die friihere Umschreibung, wie man aus den bei 
Eckinger S. 64 f. angefiihrten Beispielen entnehmen kann.! 

Man wird nun allerdings festhalten miissen, dass fiir die 
Aufnahme eines fremden Eigennamens in die griechische 
Sprache die Behandlung fremder Namen auf griechischen 
Inschriften nicht als absolut bindende Norm gelten kann. 
Die Wiedergabe auf Inschriften wird in der Regel als Uber- 
tragung eines fremden Schriftbildes gelten miissen. Fiir 
diese Ubertragung haben sich conventionelle Regeln, hat sich 
eine bestimmte Schreibgewohnheit festgesetzt, von welcher 
der Schreiber nur ausnahmsweise abweicht. Wo, wie in 
unserem Falle, eine Anderung der Schreibweise eintritt, 
volizieht sie sich langsam, aber doch mit einer gewissen 
Regelmassigkeit. Die Sprache verfahrt in dieser Beziehung 
freier. Sie konnte z. B. ein fremdes w noch als o aufnehmen 
zu einer Zeit, wo die Schreiber (wenigstens bei der Umschrei- 
bung aus dem Lateinischen) schon das ov vorzogen. 

Immerhin aber empfiehlt es sich, bei einer Frage, wie sie 
uns hier beschaftigt, die Ergebnisse der Epigraphik méglichst 
in Rechnung zu ziehen, und dabei auch Ausnahmen, die auf 
den ersten Blick geringfiigig erscheinen mégen, nicht ausser 
Acht zu lassen. Eckinger, a. a. O., S. 64, bemerkt: “‘ Moxcavos 
fiir MWactanus (Arch.-ep. Mitt. X., pg. 104 n. 3 u. pg. 238 n. 2, 
beide aus dem heutigen Bulgarien) und Adzros fiir Lupus 
(Arch.-ep. Mitt. X., pg. 49 n. 2, ebenfalls aus Bulgarien) 
deuten auf eine Grtliche Eigentiimlichkeit der Aussprache, 
umsomehr als diese Beobachtung auch durch andere Beispiele 
wie xevropia (vd. pg. 59)? und andre gestiitzt wird.” 

1 Alle drei Umschreibungen sind mehrfach bei ein und demselben Worte 
belegt.,z. B. Kadmripms, Kamrovpnos, Kadrépmos (Eckinger, S. 60); KAvroyeiva, 
KXovcrouuelva, Kpoorouelva (Name der rémischen Tribus Crustumina oder 


Clustumina, ebd. 60, 65); Aurdris, Aovrdris, Aordrios (ebd. 61); ZuAwlxcos, 
LovArixis, Vorwixiws (ebd. S. 63). 


2 Dort heisst es: “xevropla steht Arch.-ep. Mitt. XL. p. 33 n. 32, xevropelva 
(=centuria) Arch, -ep. Mitt. L., pg. 66, xevropiwy C. J. G. 4931 (25 v. Ch.), dage- 
gen xevruplwy C. J. G. 4963 (16 n. Ch.).” 
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In Bulgarien also war zu einer Zeit, wo sonst lateinisches u 
in der Regel durch ov umschrieben wird, die Schreibung o 
(fiir latein. « und @) beliebt. Dieser Umstand ist fiir uns 
deshalb besonders wichtig, weil die Bulgaren zu der Zeit, als 
die Goten am unteren Laufe der Donau sassen, die nachsten 
Nachbarn des Gotenreiches waren. Der Weg von den Goten 
zu den Griechen fiihrte durch Bulgarien: wahrscheinlich also 
kam der Name der Goten auf diesem Wege zu den Griechen. 

Angesichts des Schwankens zwischen 0, v, ov in der Be- 
zeichnung des #-Lautes, wie es sich auf griechischen Inschrif- 
ten bis in die spateste Zeit hinein findet, ist das griechisch- 
rémische o in T'ér@0r = Gothi an Stelle von gotischem « keines- 
wegs auffalliger, als das griechische 7@ und das lateinische 
th an Stelle von gotischem 4 Es ist zunachst zu bemerken, 
dass der Name der Goten zu den R6émern nicht notwendig 
in der Form ['6ér@0c! gekommen zu sein braucht, da das 70 
der letzteren Form erst ein graphischer Ersatz des romischen 
th sein kann.* Die Altesten Nachrichten der rémischen 
Schriftsteller tuber die Gothi (oder Gotz) sind aus dem Werke 
des Griechen Dexippos uber den skythischen Krieg gescnopft ;? 
aber wir wissen leider nicht, wie Dexippos den Namen der 
Goten geschrieben hat. Bei den romischen Autoren finden 
wir von Anfang an Gott und Gotfi neben einander, aber so, 
dass Gothi von vornherein tberwiegt und spater (ausser in 
der besonders im Lider pontificalis haufigen Variante Gutz) 
fast ausschliesslich herscht.4 Man wird mit der Méglichkeit 

1 Diese Form zuerst belegt bei Zosimus und bei Malchus aus Philadelphia (in 
Syrien), die beide in der 2. Hialfte des 5. Jahrh. schrieben. Vgl. Wrede a. a. O., 
S. 20 f. 

* Wrede a. a. O., S. 45 Anm. 

3 Vgl. unten S. 234. 

* Die Alteste rémische Quelle fiir den Namen der Goten (in unsrer zweiten 
Periode) sind die Scriptores historiz Auguste, insbesondere Julius Capitolinus 
und Trebellius Pollio. Ersterer (wahrscheinlich um 300) schreibt— wenn auf 
unsre Handschriften Verlass ist — Gofhi, Gothia, letzterer ( Vita Claudii, zwischen 
302 und 306 verfasst), einmal (c. 6) Austorgoti, sonst Gothi. Letztere Form 
ausschliesslich bei dem Fortsetzer des Trebellius, Flavius Vopiscus, in der Vita 
Probi und bei Ammianus Marcellinus (ca. 333-400), sowie bei Claudianus (um 
400), nur dass bei letzterem an der in Betracht kommenden Stelle Os¢rogofi als 
Variante zu Ostrogotht bezeugt ist. Gotht dann weiter im 5. Jahrh. bei Idatius 


und Apollinaris Sidonius. Im 6. Jahrh. Gofi (“so in der Regel die altesten Codd. 
statt der Gott der jiingeren”) bei Ennodius, aber Goth? bei Eugippius; Gofos 
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rechnen miissen, dass die ROmer den Namen zuniachst in der 
Form Got kennen lernten und erst allmahlich das ¢ durch ¢h 
ersetzten. Die Unsicherheit, welche in rémischen Quellen 
in der Wahl zwischen ¢und //4 zur Umschreibung germanischer 
¢ auch sonst herscht,! wiirde dann den Schreibgebrauch auch 
hier bald ins Schwanken gebracht und allmahlich dazu gefiihrt 
haben, dass das ¢# in der conventionellen Schreibung dem ¢ 
den Rang ablief.2~ Denkbar freilich ware auch, dass das 
romische ¢/ ein griechisches @ umschreiben soll und letzteres 
sich zu germanischen ¢ verhialt, wie das x in @evddpryos zu 
dem & des germanischen Aiuda-reiks. Endlich ist auch die 
Moglichkeit nicht ausgeschlossen, dass das 7@ in T'ér60¢ sich 
an das /% des gotischen gut-+iuda anschliesst.2 + 

Ich glaube wir miissen gestehen, dass mit den uns zu 
Gebote stehenden Hilfsmitteln eine bestimmte Entschei- 
dung iber die Herkunft des rémischen ¢/ und des griechi- 
schen 7 in dem Namen der Goten sich nicht treffen lasst. 

Hinsichtlich des o liegt die Sache insofern einfacher, als 
das o hier in der griechischen Schreibung fest ist und in 
der romischen Schreibung nur voriibergehend, zur Zeit der 
Herschaft der Goten in Italien, dem # weicht. Wir waren 
berechtigt, schon aus diesem Tatbestande zu schliessen, dass 
das rémische o griechischer Aussprache oder griechischer 
Schreibung entstammt. Der Schluss, auf welchen die Laut- 
verhaltnisse fiihren, wird nun aber weiter durch einen Um- 
stand bestatigt, auf welchen Miillenhoff schon vor mehr als 
40 Jahren hingewiesen hat. 


in der friinkischen Vélkertafel (um 520), Ostrogotus bei Avitus, aber dann wieder 
Gotht bei Marcellinus Comes, bei Cassiodor, bei Jordanesu. s. w. Ich entnehme 
diese Angaben zumeist aus Wrede’s Quellenverzeichnis (a. a. O., S. 19 ff.). 

1Vgl. Zeuss a. a. O., S. 312 Anm., 407 Anm. u. s.; Wrede a. a. O., S. 170. 
Ein ahnliches Schwanken zwischen ¢ und ¢& begegnet z. B. in dem alten Namen 
der Ostgoten: Grutungi Treb. Pollio, Grauthungi Flav. Vopiscus, Greuthungt 
(Grutungi, Greutungi) Amm. Marcell., Gruthungi (Grutungi) Claudian., 
Greothingi Idatius, pé0vyyor Zos., Tpod@vyyo. Suid. Auch hier liegt dem ¢ oder 
th wahrscheinlich germanisches ¢ zu Grunde. 

2 Es kénnte dabei auch der Anklang an den Namen der Skythen, unter dem 
anfangs die Goten mit einbegriffen wurden, mitgewirkt haben. 

8 Wrede (a. a. O.,S. 46 Anm.) geht wol zu weit, wenn er meint, es bleibe bei 
dieser Annahme “die Beschrankung dieser Form auf die gr. Quellen ritselhaft, 
man miisste denn alle lat. Gothi zu Gotthi bessern wollen.” 
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Trebellius Pollio, Vita Claudii, c. 6 (= Miillenhoff, GA. 
p. 150) berichtet: “ denique Scytharum diversi populi, Peuci, 
Grutungi (Trutungi d@. Hss.), Austorgoti, Tervingi Visi, Gipe- 
des, Celtae etiam et Eruli praedae cupiditate in Romanum 
solum venerunt.”” Dazu bemerkte Miillenhoff, Zs. f. dt. Alt. 
9, S. 135: “ Dadiese Volker unter dem alten Namen Scythen 
zusammengefasst werden, so entsteht sogleich die Vermutung, 
dass Trebellius hier aus einer griechischen Quelle geschépft 
habe, ohne Zweifel aus dem Dexippus, dem gleichzeitigen 
Geschichtschreiber des scythischen Krieges, den Trebellius 
auch sonst anfiihrt, Claud. 12, vergl. Gordian. 2, Gallien. 23, 
Trig. tyr. 32. Denn der Name war in dieser neuen Anwen- 
dung nur bei den Griechen gebrauchlich, so auch namentlich 
bei Priscus, der Hunen und Gothen darunter begreift. .. . 
Die ausgesprochene Vermutung wird endlich bestatigt durch 
den zweiten Namen Trutungi, was offenbar verlesen ist fiir 
T'povrovyyot oder T'pov@ryyor.” ! 

Das Ergebnis dieser Eroérterungen kann ich dahin zusam- 
menfassen, dass das 0 in der Form Gofhi (oder Gotz) auf 
griechischem oa beruht, und letzteres zu annahernder Wieder- 
gabe des gotischen w#-Lautes dient, fiir welchen es der grie- 
chischen Sprache an einem genau entsprechenden Vocale 
fehlte. Was das a in Gotones oder Gothones anlangt, so lasst 
sich nicht mit Bestimmtheit ausmachen, ob auch hier das 0 
sich an ein griechisches Vorbild anschliesst, oder ob wir es 
lediglich mit einer irrtiimlichen (vielleicht auf spaterer Cor- 
rectur—auf Grund der Form Gothit—beruhenden) Lesart 
einzelner Handschriften statt Gutones zu tun haben. 


III. 


Ich komme nunmehr auf die im Eingange erwahnte 
Hypothese von Streitberg und Osthoff zuriick, wonach das 
o in den Formen Gofones oder Gothones und Gothi eine Spur 
des a-Umlautes von w# zu o bei den Goten sein soll. Streit- 
berg begriindet sie (/udog. Forsch. 4, 308 f.) folgendermassen : 


1 Vgl. iiber Dexippus auch Wietersheim, Gesch. d. Vilkerwanderung, 12 S. 
150 f. 
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“Das o des Gotennamens ist zweifellos —worauf mich 
Hr. Prof. Osthoff aufmerksam macht —ein Beweis dafiir, 
dass auch im Gotischen einmal der a-Umlaut vorausgehndes 
“ zu o gewandelt hat. Wir miissen in Gotht, Gothae eine 
traditionelle Form erblicken, die in der Schriftsprache der 
lateinisch und griechisch schreibenden Historiker fortgelebt 
hat, auch nachdem die lebendige Sprache jedes o wieder zu 
u gewandelt hatte. Man vergleiche die Gutones des Plinius, 
Guthiuda des gotischen Kalenders und gutanio des Goldringes 
von Pietroassa (Henning, Runendenkmiler, S. 32). Mit der 
bequemen Aushilfe Wredes a. O., S. 44, das o verdanke seine 
Existenz einer ‘ Nostrifizierung,’ ist nichts erklart. Wahr- 
scheinlich ist, dass die Gotones in den Annalen, die Gothones 
in der Germania des Tacitus das Muster fiir die traditionelle 
Schreibung mit 0 abgegeben haben.” 

Gesetzt die letztere Annahme (dass das o der Form Gothi 
auf die Schreibung Gofones oder Gothones des Tacitus zuriick- 
gehe), sei richtig, so wiirde daraus noch keineswegs folgen, 
dass die Goten ihren Namen zur Zeit des Tacitus mit 0 
gesprochen hatten. Denn dass Tacitus selbst sich zu den 
Goten begeben habe, um ihren Namen correct aufzuzeichnen, 
wird auch Streitberg wol nicht annehmen wollen. Es ist 
nicht einmal wahrscheinlich, dass er den Namen aus dem 
Munde eines Goten in Rom vernommen hat. Denn wenn 
auch Goten in Rom einige Jahrhunderte spater keine Selten- 
heit waren, so standen sie doch dort schwerlich zu Tacitus 
Zeit einem Geschichtschreiber zu Gebote. Falls Tacitus 
seine Nachrichten iiber die Goten aus miindlichen Mitteilun- 
gen geschopft hat, wiirde sich eher denken lassen, dass er — 
oder sein Gewahrsmann — seine Nachrichten von Angehori- 
gen eines der germanischen Stamme bezog, die damals unter 
der Botmiassigkeit des rémischen Reiches standen. Diese 
letzteren Germanen aber waren grésstenteils Westgerma- 
nen, d. h. sie gehdrten demjenigen Teile des germanischen 
Sprachgebietes an, auf welchem wir —spater wenigstens — 
den a-Umlaut des # zu o finden. Datiert man mit Streitberg 
dieses o bis in die Zeit vor Wulfila zuriick, so wiirde dann die 
Form Gotones vielleicht dafiir sprechen, dass das o bei den 
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Westgermanen noch weiter, bis in die romische Zeit zuriick- 
reicht: aber es wiirden sich daraus keine Schliisse auf die 
gotische Sprache ziehen lassen.! 

Werden wir denn aber Streitberg zugeben diirfen, dass 
Tacitus dafiir verantwortlich ist, wenn spatere griechische 
und rémische Historiker den Namen der Goten mit @ schrei- 
ben? Ein so tiefgreifender Einfluss der Taciteischen Ortho- 
graphie, zumal in einem Namen, den er nur zweimal nebenher 
erwahnt, ware an sich sehr auffallig; im vorliegenden Falle 
um so mehr, als die spater itibliche Form des Gotennamens 
von der Taciteischen Form abweicht. Tacitus nennt die 
Goten Gotones oder Gothones, wahrend sie spater Goth 
heissen. Tatsache also ist, dass die spateren Historiker sich 
um das bei Tacitus vorliegende #-Suffix des Gotennamens 
und um die Flexion des Wortes nach der 3. Declination nicht 
kiimmern. Das von ihnen gebrauchte Go//z steht in Stamm- 
bildung und Flexion dem germanischen Namen der Goten 
naher, als der bei Tacitus iiberlieferten Form. Sollen wir 
ihnen etwa die Uberlegung zutrauen, dass Tacitus in dem 
Stammvocale des Wortes vielleicht einen wertvollen Beitrag 
zur Theorie des gotischen Vocalismus conserviere, vor wel- 
chem die Reform der Rechtschreibung Halt machen miisse ? 
Wenn es nur feststande, dass die rémischen Historiker des 
4. Jahrhunderts bei ihren deutlich auf griechische Quellen? 
zuriickweisenden Berichten sich.dariiber klar gewesen waren, 
dass die an der Donau hausenden Gofthi oder Scythae iden- 
tisch seien mit dem nach Tacitus am unteren Laufe der 
Weichsel angesessenen Stamme der Gofones / 

Zum Schlusse will ich auf eine chronologische Schwierig- 
keit aufmerksam machen, die sich bei Streitberg’s Auffassung 
ergibt. Streitberg schliesst, wie gesagt, aus den Formen 
Gotones und Gothi “dass auch im Gotischen einmal der 
a-Umlaut vorausgehndes w# in o gewandelt hat.” Spiater 

1 Ich will ausdriicklich bemerken, dass mir das westgermanische o nicht fiir so 


alt gilt und dass ich es nicht fiir nétig halte, fiir die spirlichen Nachrichten des 
Tacitus iiber die Goftomes eine miindliche Quelle vorauszusetzen. Ich wiinschte 


jedoch zu zeigen, dass selbst wenn Streitberg’s Voraussetzungen zutrafen, seine 
Folgerungen hinsichtlich des gotischen # unzulassig sein wiirden. 
2 Vgl. ob. S. 234. 
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wurde im Gotischen “ jedes 0 wieder zu ~ gewandelt” sodass 
sich von dem a-Umlaut in den gotischen Sprachquellen, wie 
sie uns vorliegen, keine Spur findet. Nur in dem Namen 
der Goten hatte sich bei Griechen und Rémern eine Spur des 
a-Umlautes erhalten. Als Belege nun des “wieder zu u ge- 
wandelten”’ o gelten Streitberg (/dg. Forsch. 4, 308 f. und 
Urgerm. Gramm. § 71) “die Gutones des Plinius, Gutbiuda 
des gotischen Kalenders und Gutanio des Goldrings von 
Pietroassa.”” Fande sich diese Zusammenstellung nicht gleich- 
lautend an den beiden genannten Stellen, so méchte man 
glauben, dass “die Gutones des Plinius” durch ein Versehen 
des Setzers in eine falsche Zeile geraten seien. Aber wie die 
Sache liegt, und nach dem Zusammenhange zu urteilen, scheint 
Streitberg in der Tat Plinius fiir den Vertreter einer jiingeren 
Zeit zu halten, in welcher im Gotischen “ wieder” # bestand, 
wahrend Tacitus die Zeit des “alteren Gotisch”’ vertritt, in 
welcher das Gotische an dem—wie Streitberg glaubt — 
gemein-germanischen o Teil hatte. An der letzteren der 
beiden vorhin angegebenen Stellen werden dann auch noch 
die vermeintlichen Tovrwves des Strabo und die ['v0wves des 
Ptolemaeus den Gutones des Plinius angeschlossen. 

Wie vertragen sich diese Annahmen mit den Daten der 
romischen Literaturgeschichte? Strabo lebte fast ein Jahr- 
hundert friiher als Tacitus, und Plinius war zu der Zeit, als 
Tacitus seine Germania schrieb, langst nicht mehr am Leben. 
Wie kommen also Strabo und Plinius dazu, dem Tacitus 
gegeniber als Vertreter des jiingeren Gotisch zu fungieren ? 
Wollte man den Standpunkt Streitberg’s streng durchfiihren 
und mit der iiblichen Zeitrechnung in Einklang bringen, so 
wiirde sich folgendes Resultat ergeben : 

1) Vor-Taciteische Zeit: Covrwves —d. h. wenn man das 
Bovrwves der Hss. in Tovr@ves andern will—bei Strabo; 
Gutones bei Plinius. Die Goten kennen den a-Umlaut noch 
nicht. 

2) Tacitus: Gotones oder Gothones. Der Name der Goten 
zeigt a-Umlaut. 

3) Zeit des Marinus und Ptolemaeus: Tv@@ves. Der 
a-Umlaut ist wieder aufgegeben. 
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4) [Dexippus], die Scriptores historiae Augustae u. s. w.: 
Gothi, Ter@0. Der a-Umlaut tritt von neuem auf. 

5) Gotischer Kalender (aus der Zeit nach Wulfila): Gat- 
Aiuda. Der a-Umlaut ist wiederum aufgegeben. 

Das Resultat ware, dass die Goten zu der Zeit, welcher die 
uns erhaltenen Denkmialer der gotischen Sprache angehoren, 
in Bezug auf die Farbung des w wieder da anlangten, wo sie 
zur Zeit des Plinius gestanden hatten. Inzwischen aber 
hatten sie zweimal einen a-Umlaut des w iiberstanden, der 
freilich nur in der Namensform, welche sie bei Griechen 
und Roémern haben, zu Tage tritt. Man braucht die Streit- 
bergsche Theorie, wie mir scheint, nur in dieser Weise conse- 
quent durchzufiihren, um sich davon zu iiberzeugen, dass sie 
unhaltbar ist. Immerhin aber war es wol der Miihe wert, zu 
zeigen, dass sie auch sonst bei naherer Priifung sich nicht 


bewahrt. 
HERMANN COLLITZ. 


Bryn Mawr Couvecs, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
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THE BERLIN FRAGMENT OF THE 
MADELGHJJS. 


N looking over the contents of the sammelmappe folio 

923, in the Royal Library at Berlin, I came across a Middle 
Low Franconian fragment, which showed signs of recent 
inspection. The name “ Athenor” had been written at the 
bottom of the outside page, and under this title I later found 
it briefly mentioned by Willy Scheel, in his contribution to 
Festgabe an Karl Weinhold (Leipzig, 1896), p. 71. 

The fragment consists of two connected quarto sheets, 
parchment, 22 x 16.5 cm. The upper and lower edges of 
both sheets have been clipped, so that usually two of the 43 
original verses of both volumes have been lost. The first 
page — not the second, as Scheel erroneously supposes — has 
been cut off lengthwise, thus destroying part of two columns 
(1 r. b. and t v. a.). 

The manuscript, which belongs to the fourteenth century, 
is well written by one hand; the initials of each line are 
separated from the rest of the words and marked with a red 
stroke. The letters are rather heavy, and the ink has peeled 
so that many letters can be recognized only from the depres- 
sion in the parchment. The verso of the second page has 
suffered from exposure. 

From the names occurring in several places it was evident 
that the romance goes back ultimately to French sources. 
Mr. Ch. Martel, of the Newberry Library, was the first to 
call my attention to the names of Vivien and Oriande in the 
Histoire “Littéraire de la France, tome XXII., p. 700 sq. 
It required little further search to identify the fragment 
as part of the Low Franconian translation of the Maugzs 
d Aigremont. This translation is known to us only in frag- 
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ments. J. te Winkel, in his Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche 
Letterkunde, \., p. 139, mentions five known fragments. Two 
years later N. de Pauw edited all the fragments found so far 
in one handy volume, Madelghijs’ Kintsheit, al de gekende 
Fragmenten critisch uitgegeven en vergleken met het Duitsche 
Handschrift, Gent, 1889. Of the nine short sections col- 
lected there, the second (B) partly coincides with the Berlin 
fragment: vv. 127-319 correspond with vv. 1-185 in the 
latter, with very few deviations. It has thus been possible to 
supplement most of the gaps in our manuscript: all such 
matter is printed in italics. 

The handwriting of fragment B, of which de Pauw gives 
a facsimile, resembles that of the Berlin fragment so much 
that one is almost tempted to ascribe the two to one copyist. 
On closer scrutiny, however, we find that the orthography 
varies to a considerable extent. The Berlin fragment uses 
more abbreviations, which have all been retained in the fol- 
lowing edition; the prefix ge is mostly written with an 4, 
and some forms, ¢.g. zou, do not occur here at all. 

Recently two more fragments have been discovered, one 
in the University Library of Gent, containing 60 verses, 
the other, comprising 321 partly mutilated verses, in private 
possession in London. Both have been published by W. L. 
de Vreese in 7ijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal- en Letter- 
kunde, XV., pp. 283-307. 


I R. A. I R. B. 

dat si h’ selué vallen liet B. 127. “a ae + & wt 

in onmacht .j. lange stont. houd vwe par . . .; athenoer 
alse bequam, dat si v cont, 45 staet but’ stat van rosefloer 
riep si: “ driew'ven lief, naect gebonden an sinen mast 

5 die mi solaes en grief en houtemmer die kerse vast 

beide mach nemé en gheue alse .j. ma, die staet in trans, 
en an wien dat al mi leue al omtrent he .7. dans 


staet gewortelt, daz hi 50 van naecte ridders dare .c. es 
an, 
en hi es selue de speleman, 


want hi in die midde/ staet. 


met .j. worde mochte mi 
10 doden of gheue lijf! 
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15 


20 


30 


40 


nochta wetic wel daf gee wijf 
sculdech es te makene mare 


eneghe man, hoe dat in hare 


sine mine es gheplant. 
m’ “ef, ghine sijt gee calant 
loos, fel no onwerdech, 
m’ ter doget soe ghepertech, 


dat in v nes geen lac. 

natuerlike lief, dat niet en brac 

mine h’te, alsoe sach v, 

daé¢s meer da wond’. ic toocht 
v: 

ghi sijt mij raste, mij delijt; 

slapede, wakeéde, talre tijt 

den ic v, soe w’ ghi weest. 


v’coré lief, ald’ eest 


wond’, dat se niet me brac 

mine h’te, eer z¢ sprac, 

die d’ vul es va vwe ferchele. 

sagic liggé al die fardelen 

van al dé mané, die nv leué, 

lief! sone wistic mi hoe geué 

fe geens mans dienste da te 
uwe. 

athenor wilde mi doé huweé 


bi bedwange an sine persone ; 

al es Ai conitnc en draget crone, 

ic salt v clagé en gode hier 
boue, 

datti mi wilde rouen, 

te wies boef, datic si 

ghesticht ghemaect en ghi te 
mi. 

en ic wille mi gheue 
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dat heeft al ghedaen mijn raet, 

dus heeft hi vwe minne be- 
suert.” 

“bi gode! vrouwe, sprac mees- 
ter Yverd, 

alsi den c6 naect dant 

entie tortise gaf in die-hant 

en opt hooft .j. ve/ijn hoet, 

ic loech soe se’, daer it 
stoel, 

dat mi dochte, dat ic spleet.” 

hi ghitic vort ende nam gereet 

al die ridd’en, sonder waen, 

en deedse tené dance staen, 


al moed’naect, sdapende sere. 

spyet seide: “ bi onsen here! 

ic sachse alle ghecoppelt stan- 
den, 

en elc hadde andren bi den 
handen. 

v’uwe oriande, des sijt vast; 

atenor stont an den mast 

en ,j. veltijn hoet up thovet 

en .j. tortise, dies gelovet, 

scone b’nende ende claer. 

ic [hiet] he hebbeé genen vaer, 

ic seide, het degonste naken 


den oechste (!), men souder 
scuwe of maken.” 

d’ ome was ghelachen genoech. 

oriande dede dat men droech. 

tafelenleggen . . . . 


en bey’de dede men dragen 
beide hoy en goet coren; 


entie h’en wel gheboren 


ghingeé ete met aise. 
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go 


95 


100 


105 
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tuwen dienste al mij leue. 


. . . . . 7 . . . . 


I V. A. 


ontwiec ende seide: 

“ hout die dieve beide ! 

st willen mi ontgaen.” 

als hem die coninc dus vant 
Sfaen, 

seide hi: “ Mamet ende Apo- 
lijn! 

hoe comt dit, hoe maecht sijn, 

dat ic hier aldus stande?” 

viuien seide : “ dese scande 

heeft v die trawant ghedaen.” 

die coninc seide: “ es hi ont- 
gaen?” 

“ja hi, ja hi, sprac viuien. 

die conine sach al ome met- 
tien, 

waer sine ridders al ome 
stande 

tenen dance al bi handen, 


want het den coninc qualike 
gheleec ; 

deen verscoot, dand’ v’seec, 

ende seiden: “o wach, w’ 
benic ?” 

deen vel over side, dand’ ou’ 
ric, 

die derde over den buuc. 


daer was 7. groot gejuuk, 

dat si hem a/\en naect vondé. 

die coninc was doe ontbon- 
den ; 





85 


130 


135 


140 


145 


150 


m’ noit was vole so fonpaise 

als wiuten was, ende dite sar- 
rasijn. 

alst noene was, die conine fijn 


I V. B. 


Het ware elken man te sterc, 
te doene d’staen atoer.” 
doe seide die co atenor : 
“alse ghi saget de truwant, 


ghi wanet gesien hebbé 7. 
Sant ; 

an sine tale ic v’stoet, 

datti ons onste ledel goet, 

en ledel heeft by ons ghe- 
daen, 

datti vns dede d’staen 

al naect tené danse groot. 


hets wond’, wine waré doot 
van grot’ coude, d’ elc stoet.” 


viuien spc : “ ghi had .j. hoet 


op v hooft, van velte ghe- 
maect, 
en al waré dand’ ridd’e naect ; 


en .j. tortise in v hant claer, 
ghemac was v beuert daer. 


dat mogen m’kée wel die 
vroede.” 

athenor spc: “mi was te 
moede, 

als ic brudegoo hadde ghesien 

van oriandeé, d’ vruwen fijn, 

en ons die truwant hadde 
getruwet 
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hi moeste vailen also wel 
ter erden neder alse enech el ; 


110 daer omme was ghelachen 
vele. 
die coninc sprac a&e in spele : 
“ite hebbe vw’ alre knecht 
- gesijn 

biden voget apolijn ! 
ic wilt mi half mij lant 

115 ware gecost, entie truwant 
hier hadde, die ons dit dede.” 


doe sprac viuien ende sede: 
- . + ddi(?) 
né hi soude di 
en da hi heeft gedae 
ndi v ontgaen. 
hi dunct mi sijn .j. arm ghe- 
selle, 
so eist die truwant vter 
helle. 
hi ep hale .j. clene wicht, 
125 van naturen eest soe licht, 
ende dapper up sinen spronc, 


120. 


het es és duuels ionc ; 


Men maccht wel sien an dit 
were; 


2 R. A. 


Dastromien antworde saen. 

hi seide: “h’ co, dit vant 
v’staen ; 

vwen droom wetic wel te 
spelne, 

175 m’ mine staets [mie/] te 
v’telne, 
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' beide te gadre; nv bescou- 
wet, 
wat dese droom bedieden 
mochte.” 
j. and’ seide: “ hort wat mi 
dochte : 
d’ ic stont al in trans, 
155 soe dochte mi dat .j. g’t dans 
vand’ brulocht was ghemaect ; 
entie co stont alnaect. 
dies haddic .j. wond’ groot.” 
die d’de seide: “mi dochte 
al doot 
160 viuié in onsen dans staen. 
doe qua die truwant ghegaé 
en nam viuiene bid’ hant 
doe w’t leuéde die wigant. 
doe v’blijde die coninc; 
165 athenor dede varinc 


j. astromien dit v’staen, 


en hiet hé datti soude gaen 
nachts besien an die sterré, 
en datti soe diepe lase en so 
v’re 
170 in sine boeke, dat h’ ie 0 
dochte, 
Watdese droem bespellen mochte. 


2 R. B. 


215 die truwant . : 
datti v beidé hadde ghe t’uwet 


te gad’e, h’ co, scouwet 


dese red . . . env’staet wel, 
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vor dat ic hebbe verstaen 
borghe, 

dat ic mach seggé sond’ sorge, 

soe dat mi niemé en sal 

hier ome mesdoen, groot no 
smal ; 

en selue willic bliue gheuaen 

tote ghi wheit hebt 
v’staen 

van datic hier v’treckeé sal, 

dat mi niemé, groot no smal, 

sal mesdoen € binne daghe 
d’tech, 

en ghi mihier opsijt geh’tech, 
Exit B 319. 

van desen drome al ghemene. 


die 


h’ co, die sake sijn niet clene ; 

het valt zw’ an vwe side. 

6 datic welle, dat niemé be- 
nide, 

soe willic bliué geuaen, 

..-ic (!) die wheit hebbe 
v’staen 

van miné liue te houdene 
vri.(? ) 

h’cO soe salic di . .. 

den droom spellen .. . 
tehant, 

soe s’gaet up uwen tant. 

mae « + & 
athenor 


ant w’de 


- an Zzwoer 
hebben te 


. . . + . . 


dat hine solde 
rechte 

jegé ma en iegé knechte 

XXX daghe al omeganc. 

die meester seide: “ hebbic 
soe lanc 

respijt, soe salic v v’tellen 
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Pe: 6... +... 
al eest v te horne onlochte, 
den and’en ridd’e die dochte, 
dat ghi al naect stoet 


in den dans, des sijt vroet, 
dat es vant bekinné, 


dat voriande niet mach miné; 
en ghi mintse, dats w’hede, 
dat bediet v naecthede ; 


en dats dompheit groot. 


den d’den ridd’e dochte al 
doot 

in den dans staende viuieé ; 

entie truwant qua mettie 

en nam bid’ hant viuiene en 
dochte, 

datti leuede doe was v sochte. 

Dese droo es fel en zwaer, 


ic salne v tellen want hies w’. 


nv v’staet, h’ coninc, 
ic segt v in waerre dinc, 


dat viuié d’ stont doot, 
dats ons allen rouwe groot. 


hi sal ons, h’ cd, afgaen, 
en hier in moghedr v’staen 


dese poente ende merken, 
datti w’t doot in onse gew’ken 


tonsen boef, sonder blijf. 


en dattem die truwant gaf lijf 
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205 


210 


260. 


265 


270. 





den droom, die vele h’en sal 
quelle ; 
dats mi leet, horter uaer. 


h’ co, al eest v zwaer 
te horne, ic sal v’tellen 


vwen droo vor dese gesellé. 


dat ghi niet moget Osteke 
mien, 

die saké en selen d’ ghescien. 

d’bi willict seggé ou’luut : 

v dochte, dat si was v bruut, 

oriande van rosefloer, 

dat ne sal nem’me athenor 


7 


de hoochst . . hede 


m. .dit sacic ou’ waerheit 
.dé ghest . . waer 


viuie seide: “ .j. — 
moetti hebben, die . . ort 
brochte, 

alsoe w’ . dochte 
h’te mijn | 
sijn 
trouwe.” 

woe ele ce ee 

datti . . . ou’ waerhede, | 


m’ XXX daghe heeft hi 
vrede.” 
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dat bediet, h’ cO stout, 


datti hé met h’te altoes w’t 
hout 

den truwant, al sond’ begeué, 

en in sine hulpe altoes sal 
cleué ; 

die bliscap, cd, die ghi had 
groot, 

dat viuié leuede na die doot, 


dat es rouwe en droefhede, 

die v ghescien sal sond’ bede, 

alse v viuié af sal gaen. 

bi dé truwant selen wi v’staen 

ené dé vroetsté clerc, die 
leuet, 


2 Vv. B. 


conic, dat sal ghescien ; 

soe selé wi ons houdé, spc 
viuie, 

‘ ‘ . hope (?) 
inde dijc en v’drincken ; 

wi selé . . nsé zw’dé scinké, 
die gh . . niet mogé v’smore, 
d’ w’den si alle v’loren, 

of he sal mi costé clijk 


‘ desen ke. . .rijk 
die dese. . . . . heeft 
athenor . ... . Jeet 
dats . . . . .goet(?) 
si.j. . . .mert’spoet (?) 
Gt. « «ss ae 
Ss te «2 ht ooo 
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275 


280 


285 
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295 - 


doe spe die meester . . oech: 
PO «sl el ON 
hier binné sal vele geschien.” 
“nu hort, sprac viuien, 
h’ co, doet miné raet. 
ic wille, dat ma enacht gaet 
.j. fosseit delue iegé onse 
heere, 
X . . voet wijt ou’ mere, 
en diepe XV voet. 
erwe (?) dat come 
die vloet, 
sal . . water d’in doen gaen ; 
enalse. . . .es ghedaen 


sa . . . me dat het niet | 


wed’ . . h’ cd, siet 
d . . ou’ de dijc. 
stocke scieté, die niet sijn 


Solus = = ae 
es.“ . = +» 
S .. - . die ghebare 
es + -« aie eee 


binne 


- «+ mure (?), het es waer, 
. -inesele . . niet . . haer 

Ovrede . . ghew. 
die van binné dat. 


300 . 
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A een a ay 
320 me ee ee 
Sans » « 
tis «wow Se 
ad w~ <a oie 
993 . viuiené 
cvs es « BOO 


33° 


. me. ee. . 
- leedde mald’ (?) 


. balder 
sih . . an beiden siden 
alse die op and’e . . wilde 

stride 


Sizenseun se Bee 
Sanne «an CR 
dat 

335 - . 
wau . .beyou’. . anc 


340 


dand’e beité niet lanc ; 

si sloegen met spore vrese- 
lije, 

pert en man reet in dé dijc 

d’ v’smord’ b’de vele . . h’te 


H. ScHMIDT-WARTENBERG. 
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CHRIST 77. 


HIS line contains, in the word mdéd, a crux for all the 
editors. In an address to Mary, we have: 


pone gebedscipe 
zfter monwisan m6dd ne cides. 


Gebedscipe is of course the object of c#des, and monwisan of 
the preposition @fter. Hence, if the manuscript reading is 
retained, mdd is apparently in apposition with gebedscipe. 
But this makes no sense. Thorpe proposed to read méde, 
‘in mind’; but this is far from convincing. Grein suggested 
mot, in the sense of ‘ Begegnung,’ ‘ Zusammensein,’ apposi- 
tional with gedbedscipe ; but there is no such OE. word, and 
the two meanings would not be synonymous, if there were. 
Gollancz interprets méd, in a note, as ‘desire,’ but leaves it 
untranslated in his version. Wiilker (47d/iothek, III. 4) reads 
mot, but without explanation. 

I would suggest md¢, in the sense of ‘mote,’ ‘atom,’ and 
make mét ne cides parallel to the wiht ne cite of 419°; the 
wiht ne logon of Beow. 862”; him wiht ne spiow, Beow. 2854”; 
no hé wiht fram mé, Beow. 541°; cf. Beow. 1083, 2857. Or 
it might be taken in the dat. inst. as mdte; cf. Christ 1048: 


ne magun hord wera heortan gepohtas 
fore Waldende wihé bemipan. 


Cf. also Beow. 186, 1514. 

Mot was known in both North. and WS. as a translation of 
the Biblical festuca, and was employed in ME. in the sense 
which I would attribute to it here, as strengthening a nega- 
tion. The ME. examples, collected by Hein (Axg/za, xv. 101), 
are from (1) Gawayne and the Green Knight, v. 2209; 
(2) Patience, vv. 455-6; (3) Chaucer, 77. and Cr. III. 1603; 
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to which he adds (4) Occleve, De Regimine Principum, 
str. 135. These are: 


(1) Hit helppes me not a mote. 
(2) pa3 no schafte my3t 
pe mount[n ]jaunce of a lyttel mote, 
vpon pat man schyne. 
(3) It mighte nought a mote in that suffyse. 
(4) Not wold I rekke as muche as a mote. 


The difficulties are two. There is no proof of the OE. use 
of mét in this sense; and it apparently introduces a short 
syllable when the metre requires a long one. To the first I 
would answer: The sense seems to require such a strengthen- 
ing of the negation, and, if it were to be done in what Hein 
calls a ‘figurative’ (bildlich) way, mé¢ is as appropriate a 
word as any; it is, besides, used in the ME. a//iterative poem 
of Patience. The second objection, that the word bearing 
the sense of ‘mote,’ ‘atom,’ has hitherto been uniformly 
written as mot, may be met by the statement that it is written 
with the accent in Lind. Lk. 6. 41, and as moofe in the two 
Chaucerian manuscripts, Cp. and H.; though of course the 
Chaucerian spelling is not decisive. 

ALBERT S. COooK. 


Yate University. 
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CONRAD VOLLSTATTER’S GEDICHT VON DES 
TEUFEL’S TOCHTERN. 


ER codex Ms. germ., fol. 564, der berliner kéniglichen 

bibliothek enthalt ausser einer sammlung von gedichten 
des Teichner eine anzahl spriiche von Heinrich Kaufringer. 
Letztere gedenke ich anderen orts baldigst zu veréffent- 
lichen. Der schreiber des sammelbandes, Conrad Miiller von 
Otingen, der seine copie im jahre 1472 fertig stellte, hat 
dem codex noch ein kurzes gedicht einverleibt, dessen gegen- 
stand literarisch wenig bearbeitet ist, so weit mir bekannt. 
Die wenigen verse, die hier im abdruck folgen, handeln von 
den téchtern des teufels. 

Von dem dichter scheint uns weiter nichts iiberliefert zu 
sein; wenigstens findet man ihn nicht unter den namen 
verzeichnet, deren erdriickende anzahl Scherers schema ver- 
dachtig macht. Die schiilermassige behandlung des stoffes, 
der mangel an verstechnik und poetischer gestaltungskraft 
erlauben uns zudem den schluss, dass sein ruf die engsten 
localen kreise nicht iiberschritten hat. Es scheint dies be- 
weis genug Vollstatter Baiern als heimatland zuzuweisen, 
dem lande, dem auch der Teichner und Heinrich Kaufringer 
sowie der copist angehorten. 

Das gedicht lautet in diplomatischem abdruck folgender 


massen. 


Von des tiifels téchtern, der siben waren. 


So hatt der teufel die Geyttikait 
Zu der ee genommen jn der criste[n]hait. 
Bey der hatt er acht tochter gehabt ; 

Die hat er hin geben dem gewallt. 
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Die erst tochter haysst Symoney ; 

Die hat er geben den prelaten frey. 

Die ander ist neydt genant ; 

Die gab er in die Closter zi handt. 

Die dritt ist gehaissen wicher ; 

Die ist vermehelt den Edelleutten ser. 

Die viert ist triicknuss genannt ; 

Die ist den kauffleutten zu gesandt. 

Die fiinfft haysst Rauberey ; 

Die hatt er geben rittern vnd knechten frey. 
Die sechst ist genant hochfartt ; 

Die hat er empfolhen den frawen zart. 

Die sibent haysset valschaytt ; 

Die habent genommen die diener gemaidt. 
Die acht tochter ist vnkeusch genant ; 

Die ist den miinichen wolbekannt, 

Vnd sunderlich allen, die naturlich leben ; 
Den hatt er auch sie in gemain geben. 

Das ist auch ware on alles geware. 

Also Sprach Conrat Vollstatter. 


Der anfang des gedichts lasst darauf schliessen, dass wir 
es nur mit einem bruchstiick zu tun haben. Der folgende 
text der exempla des Jacques de Vitry macht dies noch 
wahrscheinlicher. Ich zitire hier nach der ausgabe von T. F. 
Crane: Zhe Exempla or illustrative stortes from the sermones 
vulgares of Jacques de Vitry. London; published for the 
Folk-Lore Society, 1890, pp. 101, 102. 


CCXLIV. 


Ornatus meretricis non pertinet ad matrimonii honestatem 
sed incitat ad luxuriam, que etiam sine exteriori aminiculo 
omne genus hominum valde infestat. Teste enim Jeronimo : 
‘ Libido ferreas mentes domat.’ Unde dici solet quod diabo- 
lus novem filias genuit ex uxore turpissima et concupiscentia 
(sic!), que nigra est velut carbo extinctus per pravorum 
desideriorum adustionem; fetidam per infamiam, etc. Ex 
hiis autem filiabus octo maritavit totidem generibus hominum, 
symoniam prelatis et clericis; ypocrisim monachis et falsis 
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religiosis; rapinam militibus; usuram burgensibus; dolum 
mercatoribus ; sacrilegum agricolis, qui decimas Deo sacratas 
auferunt ecclesiarum ministris; fictum servitium operariis ; 
superbiam et superfluum habitum mulieribus ; Nonam autem, 
id est luxuriam, nulli voluit maritari, sed tanquam meretrix 
improba omnibus generibus hominum se prostituit, omnibus 
commiscens, nulli generi hominum parcens. In fetore enim 
unguentorum ejus currunt homines incauti ad ipsius prostibu- 
lum, tanquam aves ad laqueum, etc. 


Die beiden erzahlungen stimmen so genau iiberein, dass 
wir nach einem grunde suchen, der die geringen abweich- 
ungen erklart. Das deutsche gedicht erwahnt nur acht téch- 
ter; das sacrilegium der bauern, die den zehnten nicht 
bezahlen, ist ausgelassen, dagegen sind die edelleute des 
wuchers beschuldigt. Der dichter spricht ganz in dem tone 
des Kaufringer und wird wie dieser wohl dem bauerlichen 
stande angehoért haben. (Vergl. Bibliothek des Littera- 
rischen Vereins in Stuttgart, CLXXXVII. p. viii.) 

Von deutschen versionen kann ich nur auf das gedicht 
Jorg Schillers aufmerksam machen, das Ph. Wackernagel, Das 
deutsche Kirchenlted, 2. no. 1055 veroffentlicht hat. Des 
weiteren verweise ich auf das, was der herausgeber der exem- 
pla in seinen trefflichen anmerkungen sagt. Danach ist noch 
eine bearbeitung bekannt in den Fiore di Virtu, Napoli, 1870, 
p. 74, die nach den italienischen herausgebern auf die Vite dei 
Santi Padri zuriickgehen soll, was wohl abzuweisen ist. Eine 
uebersetzung des italienischen originals (1320 cr.) vollen- 
dete Hans Vintler im jahre 1411; cf. ZfdPh. II, 185; ZfdA. 
X, 259. Auch der codex 619 des zwoélften bis dreizehnten 
jahrhunderts in der vatikanischen bibliothek enthalt dieselbe 
erzahlung. Ebenso erwahnen die sechs zeilen eines @¢ in 
Jubinal, Nouveau Recuetl, Paris, 1836, I. p. 283, in aller kiirze 
die weibliche nachkommenschaft des teufels. 


H. ScHMIDT-WARTENBERG. 


University or CHIcaco. 
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REVIEWS. 


Die Syntax in den Werken Alfreds des Grossen. Von Dr. 
J. Ernst Wiilfing. Zweiten Teiles erste Halfte. P. Han- 
stein: Bonn, 1897. Pp. xiv, 250. 


In 1894 there issued from the press of Hanstein at Bonn the first 
part of Dr. J. E. Wiilfing’s Syztax in the Works of Alfred, a work 
which promised, in spite of certain grave shortcomings, to be the 
most important contribution yet made to a knowledge of the modes 
of expression in the earliest stage of our language. The present 
instalment, devoted to verb-syntax, follows closely the plan, and has 
all the excellences, of the first part ; of the defects there noted, some 
have been in a measure corrected, while others, which seem to have 
their root in the author’s temperament, are still present in as irritat- 
ing a form as ever. 

The scope of the work has increased as it has progressed. The 
latter half of this second part will treat of adverbs, prepositions, and 
conjunctions, thus completing the syntax of the parts of speech, 
while a third volume will be required for the discussion of the syntax 
of the sentence. 

In his preface, Dr. Wiilfing pays his respects to his various critics, 
defending his methods against their strictures. He has, however, 
yielded to their suggestions, and materially added to the value of his 
work by introducing frequent examples of the phenomena under dis- 
cussion from non-Alfredian prose texts; the territory thus annexed 
includes the Laws of A°dSelbirht, Hlodhere, Ine, and Wihtred, the 
Blickling Homilies, those of Wulfstan, the Gospel of Luke, the Legends 
of the Holy Rood, A‘lfric’s Homilies, the Chronicle, and the North- 
umbrian Matthew, the citations from the last three being confined al- 
most exclusively to the selections in Kluge’s Zeseuch. One is a little 
surprised that a scholar of Wiilfing’s thoroughness —a trait of which 
new evidence is given by the four pages of Errata and Addenda, 
mostly to Vol. I., which are prefixed to the volume in hand — should 
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be satisfied with ‘choice selections’ made for purposes quite other 
' than syntactical. 

The mechanical excellences of the book are the same which were 
so commendable in Part I. The table of contents, the system of 
cross-references — giving not only section, but page — the variety in 
the types, and all the modes devised for making the matter easy of 
reference, leave little to be desired in this direction. Summary lists, 
such as were so helpful at the close of Part I., are promised for the 
end of the second half of Part II. 

But from one who has so just an appreciation of the value of form 
in a work of this sort, it is a surprise to discover such inconsistencies 
in arrangement as present themselves throughout the book. To cite 
a few: In the treatment of reflexive verbs (pp. 2-18), a section is 
devoted to each construction, and, within each section, the verbs are 
arranged alphabetically ; this seems the obvious and ideal arrange- 
ment. In the portion of the book (pp. 73-233) in which subordi- 
nate clauses, infinitives, and participles are discussed, the verbs on 
which these various adjuncts depend are arranged in no discoverable 
order ; the supposition is that a ‘subjective’ order, fitted to his view 
of the requirements of each construction, exists in the author’s brain ; 
but, except for an occasional statement to the effect that he follows 
some other grammarian’s classification, the reader is left without a 
clue. The verbal substantives, beginning on p. 233, are placed in 
alphabetical order ; a section each is given to those in -iag and -eng, 
while those in -umg are divided into nineteen sections, some of them 
containing but a single example, corresponding to the initial letters 
} of the words which they contain. If only the Uedersichtlichkett might 
be spread out a little more, and not thus congested where it is least 
needed ! 

Again, in his treatment of dependent clauses, he ordinarily makes 
no distinction among the introducing conjunctions. These are 
tumbled in a heap at the head of the section; and if you wish to 
discover how they differ in application, you may search for yourself 
in the mess of examples which follow. Thus, we have, as introduc- 
ing temporal clauses denoting ‘the point of time at which a thing 
takes place’: ‘0a, da Da, Donne, Donne Donne, time-word+de, de 
(? Or. 2,6), mid dy Be (Be. 548, 43), mid Dam de (Bo. 6, 24), 
Oar, Jer Der, honecan fe (Bo. 146, 22; 100, 13; 138, 18), Aonne 
ar pe (? Bo. 116, 1), swa oft swa, swa hwanne swa (Cp. 389, 35), 
an interesting and varied collection surely, but presented without 
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comment, and affording, in the section which follows, no means of 
viewing at once all the examples of the use of a given conjunction, 
except in the case of the rarer ones, the occurrences of which are 
designated in parenthesis after the conjunction in the list, as above. 
But, on turning to p. 127, we see with joy that Wiilfing has arranged 
his conditional clauses under the introductory conjunctions; even 
here, however, he fails us at the end, where (§ 457, p. 146) he gives 
a half-page of unassorted conditions with ‘andere Fiigeworter,’ some 
of them very unusual, with no other comment (aside from an inter- 
rogation) save that afforded by the Latin original, which he usually, 
as in all doubtful cases where possible, subjoins in parenthesis. 

It is, however, only just to Dr. Wiilfing to give him the benefit of 
the conjecture that much which he has failed to give us here will be 
supplied in the sections on the conjunctions and on the syntax of the 
sentence. 

In his preface, the author defends himself against Holthausen’s 
and Kellner’s charge that he does not sufficiently emphasize what is 
characteristic in Alfred's syntax, by saying that his book is not a 
treatise on the peculiarities of Alfred’s syntax, but an account of Old 
English syntax, as it exists in the works of Alfred. If this is the 
case, why does he mention, as at the top of p. 38, phenomena which 
are not found in Alfred, and may only possibly (‘ wohl’) exist else- 
where? If he is giving merely the unrelated syntax of Alfred, why 
contrast the rarity of a construction, as 4, top of p. 194, with its 
frequency in the poetry? At the end of a section, as pp. 32, 140, 
145, 175, 197, he frequently presents collections of ‘ Einzelheiten,’ in 
which, if anywhere, the flavor of Alfredian syntax is to be found. 
In some cases these are discussed, often with great good sense ; as 
often they are merely named, or (as pp. 140 and 175) left in an 
indiscriminate pile for who will to rake over and label. 

This reticence in matters of theory is, after all, the vital point of 
Wiilfing’s method, by which he must be approved or condemned. 
As a storehouse of materials his work is of great value ; here he is on 
his chosen ground, and a more careful or trustworthy collector of 
phenomena we could not desire; but as a reasoned account of Old 
English syntax, or even of that syntax as exemplified in Alfred’s 
writings, his book is a disappointment. Wiilfing makes many an 
illuminative comment on single passages, he proposes occasional 
emendations and corrects mistranslations, and he gives the Latin 
originals of his passages, to justify his classification ; but that classi- 
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fication, as in the cases mentioned just above, is still rough, and, 
worst of all, there is practically no attempt to explain, or even to 
suggest by arrangement, the probable development of a construction 
or series of constructions, or the true nature of idiomatic expres- 
sions ; or to account for the employment of a word or construction 
for purposes apparently far removed from those native to it. Spo- 
radic outbursts of explanation there are, as the comment on the vari- 
ous subjunctives in §§ 437, 439, and 441; but just as the reader is 
congratulating himself on Wiilfing’s change of heart, he looks across 
the page and finds § 443, much longer than any one of the others, 
and quite parallel in scope, with not a single comment vouchsafed. 
From these facts only one conclusion can be drawn: the ground 
must all be worked over anew by some one who will use this mate- 
rial, like that presented by the unnumbered makers of little disser- 
tations, merely as data for a philosophical treatment of the subject. 
Dr. Wiilfing has missed a rare opportunity ; his labor has not indeed 
been in vain, for he has spread before us a large mass of material ; 
but with so much material in hand, supplemented by such other 
matter as he occasionally introduces in the section of his work 
before us, he might, with little more pains, have made a book which 
would have taken its place for many years to come as a serviceable, 
even if not ultimate, handbook of Old English syntax. 

At the foot of p. 101, he quotes from Dietrich, apropos of the use 
of an imperative for the subjunctive: ‘The simple mention of a 
so-called variation from the norm would furnish no scientific justifi- 
cation for the change.’ Wiilfing apparently endorses this sound 
statement; yet I fear that the present work, judged by this self- 
accepted standard, would often be found sadly lacking. It is this 
failure to do more than ‘simply mention’ phenomena which gives 
the book the air of presenting nothing new. The large amount of 
fresh material is lost sight of, in the absence of fresh theory to keep 
pace with it. 

In the present volume, beside Matzner, whom he follows in his 
classification of infinitives, Wiilfing owes much to the excellent dis- 
sertations of Blackburn, Fleischhauer, K. Kohler, Liittgens, and 
Mather, all of whom he quotes at length in their various fields. 

The author seems to have partially recovered from the healthy 
fear of dogmatizing in the matter of ambiguous forms, which he felt 
three years ago. ‘Thus, he says (p. 52, foot) : ‘The preterit has the 
force of the first conditional only in the subjunctive, although the 
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form sometimes appears to be that of the indicative.’ There follow 
forms like weron, gedyde, hefde, together with others clearly subjunc- 
tive. On p. 60, 1, he says, ‘in two passages a preterit indicative 
seems to represent the conditional.’ In the first of these passages 
the verb is mehfon. ‘This seems both arbitrary and inconsistent. 
Similarly (pp. 46 D, and 52 4), he gives long lists of preterits used 
as pluperfects, with only in rare instances sufficient context to enable 
one to form any judgment in the matter; frequently only a single 
clause is given. 

Thus much for general considerations. I subjoin a few points of 
detail, noted in passing. 

P. 2, § 376. Taught by his colossal experience in the matter of 
transitive verbs followed by the accusative (to which he devoted one 
hundred and seventeen pages of his first part), Wiilfing gives no list 
of intransitive verbs: ‘das gehdrt . . . mehr ins Gebiet des Worter- 
buches’ (!). 

P. 25,1. 8. Bo. 360, 2, hweder Ou nu ongite hwider pios sprace 
wille is cited as an example of w#//an as a verb of independent sig- 
nification (‘ Begriffszeitwort’) ; p. 31, 1. 11, in Cp. 387, 14, Det hie 
JSorgieten, hwider hie scylen, scylen is regarded as an auxiliary, with 
ellipsis of the infinitive of a verb of motion. There is a manifest 
inconsistency here. 

P. 31, l. 15 from foot. In Bo. 80, 29, Aes leodhatan gewuna wes 
pat he wolde alcne cuman swipe arlice underfon, honne he him earest 
tocom...; aceft er he him from cerde, he sceolde beon ofslegen, 
Wiilfing says that wodde and sceolde have the same meaning ( = ‘ pfle- 
gen’); while both may possibly, considered apart, be thus trans- 
lated, an experiment will immediately prove that they are not 
interchangeable. 

P. 40, § 399. Wiilfing aptly quotes Schmidt, to the effect that a 
Latin deponent often induced the periphrastic form, with present 
participle, in Old English. A similar observation may be made 
regarding the effect of the Latin periphrastic future, as exemplified 
in § 400, p. 42. 

P. 42, § 401. Delneomende is probably already a noun, corre- 
sponding to farticipes (although cf. Lat. participo). 

P. 46, § 408, 1. Under wesan, all the examples are from the root 
of Jeon. Similarly, on p. 55, § 412, 2, under dcon, all the examples 
are from the root of com, p. 51,1. 12. The example from Wulfstan, 
be leofad and rixad a butan ende, is of interest, as being on the 
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border-line between the present and the future signification for the 
verbs, which may perhaps better be said here to combine the two 
meanings. It is certainly not a safe case to cite as a present used 
for the future. 

P. 51, § 411. Why does not Wiilfing give, as in the preceding 
section, examples of the preterit a/s solches ? 

P. 714, § 422. Wiilfing says that all these independent questions 
with the subjunctive have a note of indefiniteness (‘ unbestimmte ’), 
which is denoted in German by ‘wohl’; this determines the mode. 
The questions in this section seem to me rather to fall into two quite 
widely differing classes: those introduced by Aw@der, and those 
where another interrogative word is employed. Mw@der corre- 
sponds to’ two uses of ‘wohl’: (1) the ironical (= Lat. num) ; e.g. 
Bo. 134, 1, hwaper pet nu sie to talianne waclc and unnytt pette 
nytwyrpost ts eallra Otssa woruldpinga, pat is anweald? (2) as 
denoting that the sentence states the speaker’s opinion (= Lat. 
nonne) ; ¢.g. Bo. 78, 15, eala hweper ge netelican men ongiton, hwele 
se wela sie? The subjunctive is used in both forms of Awa@der- 
question, on account of the ‘subjective’ element which is present. 
In each case the question merely states a supposition or hypothesis, 
which is thrown into the interrogative form for the sake of making 
its expression as weak as possible. The questions introduced by 
some other word than Aw@der also fall into two classes: (1) Those 
which are derisive (similar to the first class of Aw@der-questions), as 
Bo. 74, 12, eala hwet se forma gitsere ware, pe arest pa corpan 
ongan delfan after golde? These are merely rhetorical questions, 
not asked for information, or regarded from the standpoint of fact. 
(2) Those which expect a negative answer, as Ps. 43, 22, hu ne 
wrace hit bonne God? which is stated in a form (here negative, 
and expecting a positive answer) contrary to fact, and so unreal. 

P. 76,1. 7. For 4a, read Aa. 

P. 77, Anm. 1. Here, as elsewhere, Wiilfing refers to the head- 
ings in Bede and Cura Pastoralis as presenting certain peculiarities ; 
I would respectfully suggest these headings as a subject of investi- 
gation to some inquiring spirit, In this connection, I would like 
to call attention to the similitudes of the Cura Pastoralis, whose 
name is Legion, and a few of whose characteristics may be seen 
in § 456, p. 146; I know of no more interesting or promising field 
of study, cultural as well as linguistic, than is presented by these 
similitudes. 
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P. 88, § 426, cwedan. After this verb, which usually (cf. § 427) 
takes the subjunctive in an object-clause, something more than mere 
assertion is required to prove that seg/ode is indicative. 

P. 104, Or. 2, 6. I believe Ae Ate to form a relative pronoun. 
The only case of de =‘when’ with which I am acquainted — and 
even this I propose with much diffidence,— occurs in a late text 
(Homily on John xiii. 1-30, in the Br6/. der Ags. Prosa, Vol. IL, 
p. 156, l. 114): Geearnode he py syO0an, he he drihten heora ealra 
modgeOances cunnode, and be him sylfum hi ealle befran, hwat hi 
wendon pet he were. 

P. 110, § 435. Wiilfing finds only two cases of this construction 
—‘as soon as’ clauses with subjunctive —in Alfred. In a treatise 
on Temporal Constructions in Old English Prose, which I expect to 
publish within a year, I hope to present a goodly number of such 
instances from other texts ; in the meantime I offer from Alfred, Or. 
116, 27, Bede (Miller), 190, 15, and (with meahfon, an ambiguous 
form) 248, 25. 

P. 110, foot-note. May I suggest the possibility that Dr. Wiilfing 
has misunderstood Forster’s ad/ein (= only) ? 

P. 119, 1. 9 from foot. For Or. 120, 12, read Cp. 120, 12. 

P. 145,$ 454. In Be. 494, 42, for and nu, Miller gives ono nu. 
It is unnecessary to note and to lament that Wiilfing follows, in his 
selections from Bede, the readings of Smith, instead of the later and 
presumably more correct ones of Miller. 

P. 151, Anm. May not the first part of Bo. 178, 8, introduced by 
hw@der, be a rhetorical question of the sort discussed above under 
§ 422, p. 71? This would leave Oeah to express the concession. 

P. 177 ff., §§ 480-481 should be consolidated ; the dependence of 
the infinitive is under consideration; the question of whether itself 
has or has not an object (7.e. whether it is the infinitive of a transi- 
tive or intransitive verb) is out of place here. 

P. 238, ll. 12 ff. Wiilfing adds to his list of verda/ substantives 
in -img: ‘Von anderen Ableitungen auf -img sind mir folgende auf- 
gefallen: dirling, terming.’ These seem quite out of place here; 
if a list of other derivatives were to be given, it should be much more 


complete. 
FRANK H. CHASE. 
Yate University. 
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An Old English Grammar and Exercise Book. By C. Al- 
phonsd Smith, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of English in the 
Louisiana State University. Allyn & Bacon: Boston, 1896. 
Pp. vi, 129. 


In the prefacé to this neat and modest little volume Dr. Smith 
claims that it treats ‘only the essentials,’ and that it ‘is planned 
more as a foundation for the study of Modern English grammar, of 
- historical English grammar, and of the principles of English ety- 
mology, than as a general introduction to Germanic philology’ ; and 
a little later he states as the object of the book ‘to give an element- 
ary knowledge of Early West Saxon prose.’ ‘Such knowledge,’ 
he adds, ‘will also serve as the best introduction to the structure 
both of Middle English and of Modern English, besides laying a 
secure foundation for the scientific study of any other Germanic 
tongue.’ The separation of a general knowledge of Germanic phi- 
lology from the scientific study of a Germanic tongue is a divorce to 
which it is fair to suppose Dr. Smith would not theoretically consent ; 
nevertheless it is one to which he has very nearly committed himself 
by word, and which he has practically championed by the construc- 
tion and arrangement of his grammar. It is impossible to estimate 
his work without examining the underlying theory. 

The first question that naturally arises turns on the fitness of Old 
Engiish for such elementary study as is here suggested. ‘The 
essentials’ of any language are generally understood to be a know- 
ledge of inflection and syntax sufficient to enable the student to 
understand the expressions of others, and an aptness in the applica- 
tion of this knowledge sufficient to enable him to express himself 
through the medium of that language. So most people regard the 
study of French and German, and so one may even justify the 
Ollendorffian practice in, ‘Have you the cork of the bottle of my 
grandmother ?’ But is the object of Old English study similar? 
Can one as easily justify turning from Modern to Old English, ‘The 
animal has the body of the woman’s child?’ In other words, is 
Old English chiefly valuable as a medium of expression or as the key 
to a process of development? According to Dr. Smith’s own words, 
he views it in the latter relation. His method is then open to criti- 
cism ; for in his effort to make his subject simple and interesting, he 
has sacrificed scientific accuracy. A grammar that omits entirely 
the 7- and w-divisions of the o- and @- (or, as Dr. Smith prefers to 
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style them, the a- and 0-) declensions, that calls no attention to the 
umlaut in the #-declension, offers no explanation of umlaut superla- 
tives, passes without comment the change of simple medial and 
final 4 to f, and dismisses contract verbs with the general statement, 
‘This [4] was dropped before -an of the infinitive, contraction and 
compensatory lengthening being the result,’— such a grammar may 
doubtless be helpful to a student desiring merely to read the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle or the Old English versions of the Gospels ; but it 
is not easy to see how it can lay ‘a secure foundation for the scien- 
tific study of any other Germanic language,’ inasmuch as it is not 
itself erected on a scientific basis. 

That Old English is a suitable subject for elementary students 
there can be no doubt; but that it should be taught according to 
what are popularly considered elementary methods is a matter of 
very grave question, and Dr. Smith’s book offers still another argu- 
ment against it. ‘That is, it is not by ignoring, but by elucidating 
phonological laws, that one is to introduce students to linguistic 
science, and the maturity of the student in no way affects this prin- 
ciple, although it very materially determines the method of the 
explanation. That Dr. Smith should not have worked on a different 
plan seems particularly unfortunate, as he has manifested great 
cleverness in stating his points clearly and concisely, as, for instance, 
in summing up the peculiarities of the various declensions. 

The volume affords no place for the consideration of phonology, 
such statements as in the author’s view are indispensable being 
scattered through the book: ¢.g. the z-umlaut table occurs in para- 
graph 58, in the chapter headed ‘ Present Indicative Endings of 
Strong Verbs’; the shifting of @ to @ is noted in paragraph 27, in 
connection with the a-declension ; the breaking of @ is given in a note 
under the third conjugation ; while there is no mention of the change 
of a before nasals. Omitting what generally forms one of the earliest 
divisions of a grammar, Dr. Smith opens his Introduction with a 
short history of the language, and a consideration of sounds, syllables, 
accents, and inflections. The second part is devoted to Etymology 
and Syntax, a very desirable emphasis being laid on the latter point. 
The various chapters in this part close with exercises for translation 
from Old to Modern English, and zice versa, the sentences being 
taken, as far as possible, from Old English texts. ‘The third part 
comprises selections from the Alfredian prose: the battle of Ash- 
down, the so-called: Prayer of Alfred (the normalized version given 
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in Dr. Cook’s First Book in Old English), and portions of the voy- 
ages of Ohthere and Wulfstan. The glossaries make the fourth part. 

As a whole, the book seems to be a careful and conscientious 
expenditure of energy in a wrong direction. Doubtless a scholarly 
teacher could use the book to the advantage of a class, but only by 
supplying the deficiencies by constant reference to the works to 
which Dr. Smith acknowledges himself continually indebted. The 
question then arises, why the deficiencies? Since the excerpts and 


- modifications here offered are inadequate, the same process of selec- 


tion from standard authorities which Dr. Smith has admitted must 
be followed by every one who attempts to use this grammar ; hence 
it is not easy to see anything but the personal and subjective value 
of the work. Indeed, it reminds one of Charles Lamb’s irritation at 


‘a book all stops.’ i 
I ELIZABETH DEERING HANSCOM. 


Smitn CoLvece. 





The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry between Pope and 
Wordsworth. Myra Reynolds. Chicago: the University 
of Chicago Press. 1896. Pp. x, 290. 


In her Introduction, Miss Reynolds gives an excellent review of 
preceding studies of the treatment of nature in literature. The 
interesting thing is, that, although Schiller opened the discussion in 
1794 with his Ueber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung, five-sixths 
of the contributions to the subject have been published since 1882. 

Following the Introduction are seven chapters, — The Treatment 
of Nature in English Classical Poetry ; Indications of a New Attitude 
toward Nature ; Gardening ; Travels ; Fiction; Landscape Painting ; 
and a General Summary. 

The first chapter opens with the cautious remark that “It is not 
the purpose to discover all that has been said about nature by the 
classical poets between 1623 and 1798. It is the purpose rather to 
eliminate exceptions, and to dwell on the general obvious qualities, 
the typical features, of the classical poets’ conception of nature” 
(p. 1). Following out this principle, Miss Reynolds finds the char- 
acteristics of classical English poetry to be: Preference for city life ; 
distaste for wild scenery and for the ocean; dislike of winter; dis- 
regard of the more delicate aspects of the sky ; conventional epithets 
for scenery ; conventional use of similes drawn from nature ; distinct 
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subordination of nature to man, nature being used only as a back- 
ground ; wearisome conventionality of poetic diction in the iteration 
of such words as ‘painted,’ ‘ gaudy,’ ‘watery’; the prevalence of 
adjectives in -y ; and imitativeness of diction. 

Most of these characteristics have long been commonplace in 
criticism of the eighteenth century, but Miss Reynolds has estab- 
lished them beyond question. Of special interest and,.so far as I 
know, new, is the statement about the imitativeness of classical Eng- 
lish poetry. Miss Reynolds has shown most clearly, I think, that 
very many of the stock fseudo-classic phrases which seem to us so 
ineffectively used, are nothing but imperfect, clumsily used transla- 
tions of vivid Latin originals. The most notable are ‘ painted’ and 
‘purple,’ this latter used, not as an impressionist might use it, but so 
vaguely that it often means almost less than nothing. 

The statement that adjectives in -y are unusually prevalent in 
eighteenth-century poetry, I cannot accept. Miss Reynolds quotes 
a number of unusual words, such as ‘ paly,’ ‘dampy,’ and ‘ heapy,’ 
which would now have no termination or -img. I grant at once that 
‘mossy,’ ‘ mazy,’ ‘airy,’ ‘shady,’ ‘dewy,’ and others still common, 
were overworked in the eighteenth century ; but I must take excep- 
tions to the implication that wnusua/ adjectives in -y are peculiarly 
characteristic of the eighteenth century. I have thus far collected 
some 650 adjectives in -y, of which 437 are in common use to-day. 
Of the remaining 213, 92 were used in the eighteenth century ; while 
the sixteenth century used 75, the seventeenth 111, and the nine- 
teenth 116. Of.the 92 used by the eighteenth century, it originated 
only 38, though the sixteenth originated 75, the seventeenth 67, and 
the nineteenth 33. The great users and coiners of such words were 
Shakspere, Keats, and Tennyson, none of them eighteenth-century 
writers. 

On p. 41, I find this: “ Another word of unusual application is 
‘towering.’ When used of the Alps, it is easily understood ; but it 
seems a heavy word to apply to the flight of hawks, falcons, and 
eagles, though more appropriate there than when applied to swans 
and larks, and even to spiders. It probably meant simply ‘ ascend- 
ing.” This sounds very much as if Miss Reynolds had forgotten 
that long before the eighteenth century ‘towering’ was one of the 
commonest terms of falconry, and used constantly of high flight. 
Compare Shakspere’s “Falcon towering in her pride of place” 
(Mace. 2. 4. 12). 
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In a note on p. 56 is recorded the curious fact that “In the refer- 
ences to the nightingale by Chaucer, Milton, Cowper, Wordsworth, 
Keats, Shelley, Matthew Arnold, and Mrs. Browning, the only ap- 
proaches to description of the appearance of the bird are Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘ tawny-throated’; Keats’ ‘ full-throated’; and Coleridge’s 
‘Bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and full.’” And on 
p- 54, “Mr. Shairp credits Thomson with being the first poet to 
mention the fragrance of the bean fields; but Philips is at least 
twenty years ahead of Thomson in noting this fact.” Oddly enough, 
I have run across two earlier instances, both, I think, first published 
in 1648, one in Herrick’s Hesperides (No. 422: A Pastoral sung to 
the King), “ Each thing smells divinely redolent, Like to a field of 
beans when newly blown”; the other from Suckling’s posthumous 
poems, “ Rare perfumes all about, Such as bean-blossoms newly out” 
(Upon My Lady Carlyle’s walking in Hampton Court Garden). 

In Chap. II. the principle of Chap. I. is reversed, and the most 
significant things are the exceptions to the general habits of thought 
and expression. The whole chapter is a careful working out, in 
much detail, of the beginnings of the Romantic movement as shown 
in the attitude toward nature. Dr. Phelps’ book on the Beginnings of 
the English Romantic Movement (1893) is of greater scope, but very 
much less detailed than this chapter, so that the two books supple- 
ment each other without in any way competing. 

In the Summary, the most important and interesting statements 
are these: “The decisive beginnings of the new spirit in painting, 
fiction, and travels are about contemporary, but are thirty years 
behind poetry and gardening. Furthermore, the time between the 
decisive beginnings and the final full expression is greatly varied. 
In poetry it is seventy-three years, in gardening about sixty-five, in 
painting about fifty, in fiction not over twenty-five, and in travels 
only about fifteen years”’ (p. 243). 

“As a rule, such significant poetry of nature as appeared during 
the transition period was the work of men who had spent much of 
their youth in the country or in country villages. It was practically 
their earliest poetic venture, and usually the work of their youth ; 
and, in most cases, where there was an extended literary career, the’ 
poetry of nature speedily gave way to work of a didactic or dramatic 
sort, in which nature played but a small part” (p. 244). 


EpwaRD PaysON MOorrTon. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 
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Uno Lindeléf, Glossar zur Altnorthumbrischen Evangelien- 
iibersetzung in der Rushworth-Handschrift (Acta Soctetatis 
Scientiarum Fennice, Tom. XXII, No. 5). Helsingfors, 
1897. Pp. iv, 104. 


Tuis is a rather inconvenient quarto (28} x 16}in.) of some 104 
pages, covering the so-called Rushworth’, from Mk. 2. 15 to the 
end of John. The author, who is Docent of Germanic Philology at 
the University of Helsingfors, had already written two papers on 
inflectional and phonological points in the Rushworth and Lindisfarne 
Glosses (Memoires de la Société Néo-Philologique & Helsingfors, 1. 
(1893) 219-302, and Herrig’s Archiv, LXXXIX. 129 ff.), which were 
sound contributions to scholarship; and the present publication is 
deserving of the same praise. 

As his general model, the author appears to have taken my Géossary 
of the Old Northumbrian Gospels, to which he several times refers. 
The following differences, however, may be noted : 

(a) He does not mark quantity, nor assign diacritical indications 
to the derivative ¢ and o (¢, ¢), in the head-words of his articles. 

(4) He is considerably less full in his citation of examples. 

(c) The cross-references from simple words to their derivatives 
are contained in an appendix, instead of being incorporated into the 
glossary, and there are no cross-references under derivative suffixes. 

Under N, Lindelof’s matter is not more than two-fifths as much 
as in my book. This of course covers both (4) and (c). 

(@) There is no Latin-Northumbrian Index. 

(¢) On the other hand, he has no such formidable list of erraéa, 
and he does have much fuller explanations of the glossator’s blunders 
and oddities. 

I have looked up the words contained on p. 25 of Skeat’s St Mark, 
and in the course of this operation noted the following facts with 
reference to Lindeléf’s work : 

(a) When his citations are incomplete, he frequently does not 
instance the first occurrence of a word in his texts. This seems to 
me misleading and indefensible. It is certainly as easy to cite the 
first occurrence as the second or the third. 

(4) He sometimes follows the text in writing v for uw, but often 
does not. 

(c) He does not always note the abbreviations of proper names ; 
e.g. Iacobus, Mk. 3. 17. 
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(2) Under Iohannes, he has Mk. 3. 17 as as., instead of.as. 

(¢) Under Hierusalem he says: ‘oft verkiirzt, keine form mit 
einer Endung.’ But he overlooks Mk. 3. 22, where the word As 
spelled out in full. 

(/) He notes ¢/¢ only as a prefix, and gives no definition, of it 
as an independent word, nor any instances, referring instead to the 
words with which it is compounded. But under, soma there is no 
reference to the ¢/tsona of Mk. 3. 20, 

(g) The very common word iée he has omitted altogether, with- 
out notice or correction. 

(4) While he has very properly treated ¢/ne as.a prefix in words 
like efnegicegde, though printed separately in the text, he has not been 
consistent with this in his treatment of Jona (Oona comun = descen- 
derant). 

However, after such deductions as these are made, it still remains 
true that the work is one for which we have every reason to be grate- 
ful, and that few persons would have been likely to do, it better, if 
so well, 

As Lindelof speaks of undertaking ‘die northumbrische Mundart 
in einem Zusammenhang,’ it may be as well for me to state that my 
monograph, according to present plans, is to be published as,a 
supplement to the Journal of Germanic Philology. For that reason, 
I trust he will wait yet a little, though of course the publication of 
any investigation on the Rushworth text is perfectly legitimate. 


ALBERT S. CooK. 





The English Dialect Dictionary, edited by Joseph Wright, 
M.A., Ph.D., Deputy’ Professor ‘of Comparative Philology 
in the University of Oxford.. Part I., A—Ballot ; Part IL, 
Ballow-Blare. London and New York [1896]. ne 


Tue glorification of democracy brings with it the glorification of 
dialect. ‘The provincial, feeling himself also to be a man like another 
—like the denizen of London or Paris, but uneasily conscious that the 
metropolitan is prodigiously scornful, or at least derisively tolerant, 
of his claims to equality, can never rest, in a democratic era, until 
he has vindicated for his rusticity.the esteem, if not the applause, of 
the world. Dante, dreaming of a universal monarchy, could also 
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dream of a universal literary language for Italy, and by his writings 
do much to render it possible. The French writers of the age of 
Louis XIV. tended more and more to become purists in expression, 
and to eschew all terms save such as were recognized as belonging 
to the conventional language of literature. Monarchy has thus ever 
favored the authoritative regulation of language. Democracy, on the 
other hand, in exalting the individual, has necessarily rehabilitated 
idiom, dialect, even fafois. Burns, the ploughman poet, brought 
Lowland Scotch into honor; and William Barnes has done a like 
service to the Dorsetshire dialect of this century. We Americans 
have been regaled with the dialect of the Tennessee Mountains, of 
the New England village, and of the Southern plantation, until critics 
prophesy a surfeit, and mildly protest against so lavishly overdoing a 
good thing. The popular writers of the day, whether they hail from 
Scotland or India, — wherewith do they charm their readers, or lure 
silver from the pockets of their hearers, if not by their titillating 
Doricisms, winged, no doubt, by the ardors of genius? 

Nor has scholarship lagged behind. If it be indeed true that 
learning is aristocratic in the best sense, it cannot wholly resist the 
impulses of democracy. So, instead of the dictionary which is the 
Blue Book of select and noble words, we are beginning to have those 
which rather resemble huge drag-nets, cast abroad into the swarming 
deep, and coming back laden with specimens of the most varied 
tribes, not all of which had hitherto been regarded as food for the 
epicure. The grammars restore and defend the locutions of Soloi ; 
and the reign of equality, nay, of universal mutual superiority among 
words and constructions, has begun. 

In this state of things, after English dialect glossaries have been 
piling up for decades, and America has at length her active Dialect 
Society, it was inevitable that an English Dialect Dictionary should 
be compiled by some one ; and we can only be thankful that it has 
fallen to such competent hands — that the Deputy Professor of Com- 
parative Philology at Oxford is to edit it, and the Clarendon Press 
to print it. 

According to the title-page, the Dictionary is to be the complete 
vocabulary of all dialect words still in use, or known to have been in 
use during the last two hundred years. American and colonial words 
are to be admitted only in so far as they are still in use in Great 
Britain and Ireland, or are found in early printed dialect books and 
glossaries. Words which differ in pronunciation from standard Eng- 
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lish no more than Sc. amang from Eng. among, and which are not 
noticeably different in meaning, seem to be excluded. Notwithstand- 
ing these limitations, Part I., with 144 pages (beside the prefa- 
tory matter), contains 2166 simple and compound words and 500 
phrases, illustrated by 8536 quotations, the latter not including the 
quotations from early writers within square brackets at the end of 
each article. Part II., with the same number of pages, has 2695 
simple and compound words and 267 phrases, illustrated by 7657 
quotations, besides 5728 references to glossaries, manuscript collec- 
tions of dialect words, and other sources. 

The Dictionary has been begun none too soon. According to 
the editor, ‘pure dialect speech is rapidly disappearing from our 
midst’ (what will the self-constituted dictators of English among us 
say to ‘from our midst’?), and ‘in a few years it will be almost 
impossible to get accurate information about difficult points. Even 
now it is sometimes found extremely difficult to ascertain the exact 
pronunciation and the various dialectic shades of meanings, especi- 
ally of words which occur both in the literary language and the 
dialects.’ 

In general, the work seems to be well done. The etymologies 
can usually be trusted ; the quotations are copious, and are drawn 
from writers as late as Watson (called Maclaren) and Crockett, as 
well as earlier ones, like Scott and Burns; and the typography is 
beautifully clear and varied. Cross-references are, however, too 
scanty ; thus azr/e-penny (Burns’ My Tocher’s the Jewel) must be 
sought under arées ; this is almost enough to baffle the professional 
philologist. Then an American may object that the implied promise 
of the Prefatory Note is not kept, and that American usage is not 
always recorded under the words which are at once English and 
American. I instance two out of a much larger number, viz. 
Anthony Over, and Bail (of a pail). The editor would do well to 
seek information more frequentiy from the American Dialect Society, 
and all the prominent contributors to Dialect Notes. In this way, 
the value of the Dictionary to American readers would be con- 
siderably increased. Meanwhile, it is cheering to note that prepara- 
tions for an American Dialect Dictionary have been well begun (see 
Journal, No. 1, p. 110). 

Considering that the Dictionary is printed at the expense of Pro- 
fessor Wright, who bears this in addition to the editorial burden, it 
would seem that the friends of English learning everywhere should 
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éncourage him to the utmost by their pecuniary support, especially 
as professors, editors, and college students, to say nothing of the 
general reader of popular dialect novels and tales, are likely at any 
time to have occasion to consult this invaluable repertory of informa- 
tion concerning provincial words. Subscriptions may be sent direct 
to Professor Wright, 6 Norham Road, Oxford, and it is to be hoped 
that many more will reach him before’ the next part appears, espe- 
cially as the complete list of subscribers will be printed when Vol. I. 


is completed. 
ALBERT S. Cook. 


Vaz UNIVERSITY. . 





Det Arnamagneanske Haandskrift 310 qvarto. Saga Olafs 
konungs Tryggvasonar ér ritadi Oddr muncr. En gammel 
norsk bearbeidelse af Odd Snorresons paa latin skrevne 
Saga om Kong Olaf Tryggvason. Udgivet for det 
Norske Historiske Kildeskriftfond af P. Groth. Chris- 
tiania. Grgndahl & Sons Béggtrykkeri. 1895. 


Tue historical value of Odd’s report on King Olaf Tryggvason, its 
close connection with other sdgur, and the fact that it apparently 
Was the source of several of the most important among them, made 
ah accurate study of the whdle material in question very desirable 
indeed. Many problems were still waiting for a positive answet : To 
what extent did the author of Fagrskinna, of Flateyarbék, Snorre, and 
other writers borrow from Odd directly or from one of his transla- 
tors? and in the latter case which of them did they follow? where 
did they copy each other? and did not, in turn, the one or the other 
of them furnish some material to Odd himself, or to some of his 
translators? Indeed, there still existed much difference of opinion 
as to the more fundamental questions: what is the age and charac- 
ter and the relative value of the three known versions of Odd’s work? 
which of them represents most faithfully the original ? 

What now appears to be the main text, (4), the Arnamagnzan 
manuscript, waS available only in a somewhat antiquated edition, in 
the collection of Fornmanna Ségur, Vol. X., and it had never been 
studied with philological accuracy. It was not astonishing, therefore, 
that AZunch — who in 1853 edited the other two versions, (7) the 
Stockholm Ms., and (C) the Uppsalafragment — and Storm in his 
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Latinske Kildeskrifter til Norges Historie i Middelalderen, and Mor- 
genstern, and more recently B. AZ. Olsen, came to very different 
results with regard to most of the questions mentioned: above.’ In 
1886, at his teacher’s, G. Storm’s, own suggestion, our editor ‘under- 
took what he intended to be ‘ en fuldt paalidelig og ngiagtig udgave’ 
of A ; his edition is now before us, and so far as one: can judge from 
the editor’s method and from the whole character of his book, it 
appears to be a diplomatically exact rendering of the Ms. All the 
manifold forms of letters used in the codex, — such as a, 0; 3, A; u, 
2, p, F, etc., are equally distinguished in the printed text ; even’ evi- 
dent mistakes of the scribe are reproduced in the text, but usually 
indicated as such in the notes, and, besides, they are treated together 
in a special chapter. The abbreviations of the Ms. are also treated 
in a chapter of their own, while in the text itself all forms are printed 
in full, the part abbreviated in the codex being indicated by italics. 
Footnotes give further information on individual passages, and the 
whole is followed by a brief synopsis of the different ‘chapters, 
together with additional notes of a textcritical nature, and by a 
very welcome index of proper names. 

In short, the edition is a strictly philological one, and yet, while 
it must be admitted that the book is anything but attractive, typo- 
graphically,' the text will be found readable enough even by those 
who are interested in literary or historical questions only. Moreovér; 
the historian—who would care but little for the minutiz of Old 
Norse philology — will readily become reconciled with the editor’s 
method, when he considers the wealth of new results which it has 
yielded. We will here review some of the more important ones. 

The character of the Ms. is studied on the: first forty-eight pages 
of the introduction, and a number of interesting points are brought 
out. From the next to consistent use of @ for later @, and the fre- 
quent occurrence of 0, along with A, the editor concludes, correctly,. 
that the Ms. was probably written during the first half of the thir- 
teenth century, not towards the end of the same, as had been com- 
monly supposed. Other features, mainly the use of @ for ¢ (in @7, 
@n, etc.), the interchange between a and o for the w-umlaut of a, the 
correct distinction between the sign for 9, @ on the one hand and 
@ on the other, perhaps the initial w in wurdu, uox, etc., point ata 


1 Few misprints seem to have escaped the editor’s attention; we notice on 
page 42 gange for gange, page 45 Allgemeimen for Allgemeinen, page 62 mun for 
nun. ' 
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Norwegian, not an Icelandic scribe, while in the form za& for ek, and 
the use of en as conditional conjunction, Swedish influence is per- 
ceptible. The seemingly indiscriminate use of forms with and with- 
out initial 4 before /, m, and r is accounted for by the theory that the 
learned, conservative scribe had a preference for the archaic spelling 
with A, but in many cases, quite especially in words of a popular 
character, he unwittingly yielded to the common habit of his own 
time and country. The forms with 4- do therefore not prove Ice- 
landic origin or influence. All this is plausible enough, and the 
Norwegian origin of the Ms. may well be regarded as safely and 
definitely established. In regard to a few details, we would differ 
with the editor’s interpretation of the Ms. spelling. His conclusion, 
against Hoffory, that medial / before voiced consonants was voiceless, 
is untenable ; it surely is not acceptable for the whole of Norwegian, 
and although the usage of our Ms. seems to indicate a (dialectal ?) 
difference between medial / before vowels and before voiced con- 
sonants, the latter was not necessarily voiceless, but may have had 
a narrower lip articulation than between vowels. As to z, it must be 
admitted that this letter does not invariably stand for ¢s; it occurs 
for s, st, and possibly for As, but it is safe to say, that ¢ and 0 be- 
came unvoiced before s(%), and that z, in such cases, indicates “ and 
As, not ds or Os. Nor did the -& of the reflexive pronoun owe its 
retention to a dynamic reason, such as Groth suggests on page 38: 
‘ k-lyden i refleksivendelsen har sandsynligvis kun holdt sig i saadane 
tilfelde, hvor z paa grund af en foregaaende dental ikke i og for sig 
var tilstreekkelig tydeligt refleksivmerke.’ The fate of the -4, as also 
that of the dental preceding the s-, depended primarily upon the 
character of the preceding and following sounds; later the -& was 
gradually eliminated by analogy. But these details of phonology 
have no direct bearing on the character of our text, and for the 
present we return to the latter. 

The next important point which is also decided definitely, I 
believe, is the fact that our Ms. is a direct translation from the 
Latin original. A large number of peculiar expressions, different 
from common usage and not to be founc in the two other versions, 
or in the /slendingabék, point clearly at the immediate influence of 
the Latin prototype. Thus, the exceedingly frequent use of a¢ with 
the dative of a noun and a participle is apparently a rendering of the 
Latin ablativus absolutus, f. i. a¢ dtodanda bonda, where B has sifan 
mellti buande ; at einum aftecnum, as against B: nema einn lutr; at 
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LiOnum Il] nottum, for B: sweckurum davgum siparr,etc. Another 
significant construction the editor finds in: af hann meth allum 
audser vera oc mal hans at heyra. In this phrase, he says, there 
is nothing upon which the a¢ heyra could grammatically depend ; it 
is the idea of ‘easy,’ contained in aw0ser, which governs the a¢ 
heyra; audser, however, renders a Latin facilis visu, and upon this 
facilis the following verb also depended in the original. This 
explanation, ingenious as it may be, is yet very unsafe, and, I believe, 
unnecessary. In the first place, the Latin, with faci/s belonging to 
two nouns and governing two supines, would not read very smoothly : 
‘ Ut (Olaus) facilis esset visu atgue vox eius auditu. On the other | 
hand, # has here as second part of the phrase: o¢ allir metti mal 
hans heyra; this points at a Latin a/gue vox eius omnibus esset audi- 
bilis, o« ab omnibus audiri posset, and why should not this be ren- 
dered in Old Norwegian by the current construction, alum meth | 
vera (like verda) at heyra? Another passage which Groth does not 
seem to explain quite satisfactorily is #c hann ha vd trausti ronda 
Svrst at upphafi. oc gauldbla. B has here ok tok hann pa vid trausti 
Gauldola at upphafe. ok par med allra prenda, while in Fagrskinna 
the corresponding passage reads: wWhku allir prondir vel vid hanum 
ok fyrst Gauldblir. The question is, does the passage in A mean 
the sane as the two others? Groth says, against Morgenstern, that 
it does, and I believe he is right, but I cannot accept his explanation 
of the difficulty. He quotes the use of Latin gue as explicahvum ; 
however, as long as first at upphafi refers to the Aronder, the oc may 
at the most (= gue exflicativum) mean ‘and among others also,’ 
‘and especially also,’ but never ‘and first of all.’ Considering the 
rather mechanical way in which the Latin text has been translated 
throughout, it may be permitted rather to detach fyrst at upphaft 
from Arénda entirely, to put a comma after 4rvnda instead of after 
upphafi, and to understand frst at 'upphafi oc G. as rendering a 
Latin premumgue G. In any case, the evidence presented by Groth 
sufficiently proves that A is a direct translation from the Latin. 
This refers also to the chapter on the introduction of Christianity 
into Iceland, which was not taken from /slendingabék ; the probabil- ° 
ity, indeed, is that Odd himself made use of Arne’s report for a later 
revision of his work. 

In the following chapter the editor compares our Ms. with 2 and 
C, and he finds that 2, the shorter version, is more remote from the 
original than either A or C. JB quotes Odd, while 4 and C trans- 
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late his history. Again, 4 and C represent two different phases in 
the development of Odd’s own work ; between them there came the 
revision to which the author submitted his report in accordance with 
the advice of Gissurr Hallson. After quoting some of his main au- 
thorities, Odd himself says, on page 120 of our edition, Zc syné@a oc 
bokina Gitsure halls syni oc retta ec hana eptir hans rade. oc hapum 
ver hui halldit sipan. 

Thus it appears, that several passages which are lacking in C or in 
B, and which were supposed to have gotten into 4 from other 
sources, may well have been inserted by Odd himself, A representing 
the revised version and C the earlier form of his history. Concern- 
ing Odd’s relation to other contemporary and later writers we learn, 
that only in revising his work did he make use of Z/jodrek's history, 
while nothing proves his indebtedness to the author of the Azsforta 
Norvegiea. As to Fagrskinna, tne editor shows, against Morgenstern 
and in continuation of G. Storm’s investigations, — whose results are 
somewhat modified,—that our translator did not use Fgrsk., and 
that Fgrsk. used neither 4 nor &, but a version more explicit than 
the latter, perhaps a Latin text, or a translation different from any of 
the three we know. Snorre Sturlassin, of course, used Odd’s work 
directly and also through the medium of Fgrsk., as G. Storm has 
shown in his Sw. St’s Historteskrivning; but which version did he 
follow? Groth, taking issue again with Morgenstern, concludes, that 
Heimskringla as well as, directly or indirectly, the later large history 
of King Olaf and the Flatyardék followed a text which in many 
respects resembled A, simply because the latter represents the origi- 
nal most faithfully. 

We have been able to report only the main results of Groth’s 
investigations. His book modifies, in a number of important points, 
our views of Old Norse grammar and historiography. We hope that 
it will find its way into many Germanistic libraries and contribute its 
share towards securing for Scandinavian studies the place which they 


deserve to hold in our discipline. 
GusraF E. KArsTEN. 


University oF INDIANA. 
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A THOROUGH REVISION OF THE UNABRIDGED, 

The purpose of which has been not display nor the 
provision of material for boastful and showy adver- 
tisement, but the duc, judicious, s holarly,t 10rough 
perfecting of a work which in all the sti iges of its 
growth has obtained in an equal degree the favor and 








all the State Supreme Courts, the U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, and of nearly all the Schoolbooks. 
Ww armly commended by State Superintendents of 
Se hools, and ot othe rE ducators: ulmost. without number. 


IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 


Words are easily found * * * Pronunciation is easily ascertained, 
Meanings are easily learned * * * The growth of words easily traced, 

and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity of quantity 

characterizes its every department. * * * * * GET THE BEST. 


in the University of Indiana, Bloomington, says :—The Inter- 
national is undoubtedly the best Et iglish dictionary for everyday use in 
schools, high schools, and colleges, as well as in families and offices. 
There is wisdom and accurate se holarship back of every line.—December 
18, 1895. 


G. & Cc. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 


Gustaf FE. Karsten, Ph.D., Professor of Germanic Languages 
Pamphlet Free. Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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